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APPOINTED OVER THIS BUSINESS. 
All who have heard our brother, 


'W. A. Tenney, speak of those pioneer } 


missionaries, Sewall in Maine and 
Eells in Washington, must share his 

appreciation of what those men did 
who had small official authority or 
salary, and whose connection with 
any system of the Lord’s business 
was slight. Such. men were not 
wanting in other parts of the home 
field. “Father Turner” in Iowa may 
be named as one type. The semi- 
centenary of Wisconsin Congrega- 
tional churches gives us sight again 
of Stephen Peet, who was driven, as 
one writer says of him, “hither and 
yon through trackless forests and un- 


bridged rivers, over old corduroys 


and military trails, till sturdy pio-| 
~ neers wondered, and horse after horse 
broke down in astonishment under 
his resistless spirit.” 

But let none suppose that such 
men have had no successors in spirit 
or accomplishment under our later 
system of organized superintendency. 
The pioneer conditions even have not 
yet passed away, as Dr. James H. 
Warren, or James K. Harrison, or 
James T. Ford could testify. The 
three Jameses have all seen field 
work that would read very much 
like that of the Peets’ and the Sew- 
alls’. Thus, in reference to North 
Wisconsin, a correspondent in the 
Congregationalist, says: ‘‘The proper 
care of such a district demands all 
the energies of a tireless man, and 
the field has in its present superin- 
_ tendent, Rev. T. G. Grassie, a marvel 
of push, patience and untiring 
energy in the care of infant church- 
es.” The succession of the captains 
does not fail, by any means. 

System is, indeed, no substitute 
for flaming passion and personal de- 
votion; neither is it fated to lose 
evangelistic power; nor is the vast 
mass of correspondence which such 
office requires at the writing desk 
unspiritual by any necessity. On 


Remit 


the contrary, what an amount of 


kindly sympathy, wise suggestion, 


brotherly patience and courage go 
forth in the letters which are dated 
at 735 Market street, or from any- 
where else along the length of mile- 
age! No one can doubt that local 
conferences may fitly take larger 
and more active interest and care 
for the missionary fields. But let 
that care be exercised threefold; yet 
that would only increase, not lessen, 
the occasion for general superinten- 
dence over both the northern and 
southern districts of our empire State. 


| What is everybody’s business is no- 


body’s. The experience in all other 
enterprises of our time does not over- 
value the economy and efficiency of 
trained personal supervision at the 
central point of activity. Why 
should any of us seem to underrate 
it in connection with the Christian- 
ization of our commonwealth? 


Our Congregational methods are: 
|jealous of lordship, but not of lead- 


ership. From the beginning on, the 
churches have been in the habit of 
doing, as fast as the varying neces- 
sities required, what they were early 
summoned to do—“Look ye out, 
brethren, from among you seven 
men of good report, full of the Spirit 
and of wisdom, whom we may ap- 
point over, this businegs.” 


Nearly a quarter century ago, two 
—and they the first—graduates of 
our Theological Seminary went down 
to Mexico and took position at 
Guadalajara to restore in that center 
of Mexican Catholicism the simple 
Christian faith. The restoration has 
been slow but steady. Even the 
Archbishop of Guadalajara seems to 
feel some qualms over the length to 
which superstition may be carried. 
Everybody knows about our Lady of 
Guadalupe; her shrine is a national 
institution, and it would be perilous 
to make any criticisms on the wor- 
ship that knows no Christian limita- 
tion there. But there is a saint 
hardly known in the average calen- 
dar, named Expedito. It is sup- 
posed to be every man’s man; he 
will favor you if you want to get on. 
He has become so popular that the 
following is despatched as a part of 
a circular letter of the Guadalajara 
Bishop. It does him credit: “Hav- 
ing heard that the worship which 
the people give to St. Expedito has 
passed beyond the limit of what is 
just and reasonable, and that in 


churches where it is exposed to the 


gaze of the faithful, his image is con- 
tinually surrounded by groups of 
people who seeniingly attribute to 
it divine powers, demanding of it in- 
numerable things: I hereby raise 
my voice against these abuses and 
against the exaggerated devotion 
paid to this saint. Therefore, in or- 
der to eradicate effectually this grow- 
ing evil, I prohibit placing this saint 
in churches until such time as the 
worship to that saint is reduced to 
proper limits.” Would that prelates 
all over the Catholic world would 
put saint worship within proper lim- 
its. There would be a vast icono- 
clasm. 


A large chapter in the 5 Miasiice of 
the Congregational churches is 
brought to remembrance when one 
hears of the death of Dr. Edward 
Beecher, who, if he had lived a month 
longer, would have rounded out 92 
years. Of all the eminent family 
which sprung from his eminent fath- 
er, Edward was the most scholarly. 
He was a man of mark, as is shown 


Galesburg, Ill., and the Presidency 
of Illinois College, and a_professor- 
ship in the Chicago Seminary. He 
was one of the creators of the Con- 
gregationalist. His name is associat- 
ed with the martyrdom of Lovejoy 
at Alton. His two volumes on the 
“Conflict and the Concord of Ages” 
attracted wide attention, as advocat- 
ing the hypothesis of sin as brought 
in from a pre-existent state of being. 
He was a painstaking student of the 
baptismal, and the Papal, and the 
anti-slavery, and the later eschato- 
logical discussions. Not so gifted 
with the oratorical passion as his 
brother Henry Ward, not touched 
with the literary grace of his. sister 
Harriet, he was a strong and weighty 
speaker and writer. He was inde- 
fatigable, one of those men whose 
tough fiber and zeal and love permit 
them to labor on long after their gen- 
eration would seem to have bidden 
them adieu. Having stood during 
his youth and manhood among lead- 
ers, he was equally willing to spend 
the strength of age in lowly services 
among the missions Of Brooklyn, 
where he died. 


Accounts keep coming of serious 
attacks on mission stations in several 
parts of China, far inland and even 
near Foochow, a region long occu- 
pied and in which no little progress 


has been secured. Immovable as the 


by his having held two different pas- | 
‘torates in Boston, as well as one at 


vast mass of that people seems to be 
in the way of any really national up- 
rising, yet, of course, there are al- 
ways local occasions of disturbance 
and hostility. It is easy to suppose 
that the late war has, after all, in- 
creased restlessness and antipathy to 
the foreigner. The real matter of 
surprise is that these attacks are not 
more frequent and more deadly, and 
that men and women who are teach- 
ing another God and other customs 
should wander over the great spaces 
with as much immunity and as 
much hospitality as they do. It has 
been thought that the China Inland 
Mission was specially rash in send- 
ing such a crowd of men and women 
far from the ports. Yet the state- 
ment was lately made that not a sin- 
gle life out of the six hundred sent 
has been lost by violence. How 
great is the “remainder of wrath” 


that is restrained and which we 


never know ! 


BRIEF NOTES. 


Rey. Philip Coombe’s answer to 
the query, “On what Basis is Chris- 
tian Union Possible ?” read before 
the Monday Club, and printed in our 
columns, has been issued in a neat 
tract form. 


The David C. Cook Company, Chi- 
cago, Offered $2,000 in prizes for sto- 
ries to be used in the Company’s 
Sunday-school publications. Fifty- 
six prizes were won out of 5,303 
manuscripts. What a rage for au- 
thorship ! 


A general rule is credited to the 
Masons of Mississippi to the ef- 
fect that “no Mason, either as prin- 


cipal, agent, employer, or in any 


other capacity, shall sell intoxicating — 
liquors to be used as a beverage, and — 


the penalty therefor shall be expul- 
sion.” 


Itasca, in the Presbyterian, travel- 


ing along the New England shore, 
and mentioning the strong churches 
of his order that have been erected 
of recent years there, thinks that 
some day the Presbyterian immi- 
grants “may constitute the dominat- 
ing church of New England.” 


That is a queer enterprise said to — 


be undertaken by ministers, and oth- 


er religious people, who have organ- 


ized a syndicate, that seeing Sunday 
editions and newspapers “have come 
to stay,” will ccntribute good Sab- 
bath reading. But how about the 
rest of the matter that will still be 
edited by the Bohemians ? 
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A SANOTIFIED HEART—THE LORD'S 
GARDEN. 


Listen to the strain from the song 
of songs: 

“A garden enclosed is my sister- 
spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed. | 

“The plants are an orchard of 
pomegranates, with pleasant fruits; 
camphire, with spikenard; spikenard 
with saffron; calamus and cinnamon, 
with all trees of frankincense; myrrh 
and aloes, with all the chief spices: 

“A fountain of gardens, a well of 
living waters, and streams from 
Lebanon. 

“Awake, O North Wind, and come, 
thou South ! blow upon: my garden, 
that the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my Beloved come into his gar- 
den and eat his pleasant fruits.” 

The sieter-spouse here referred to 
is, without controversy, the spiritual 
church of Christ. We find a similar 
song in Isaiah: “Now will I sing to 
my well Beloved, a song of my Be- 
loved, touching his vineyard. A 
vineyard he had in a hill most fruit- 
ful. And he fenced it, and gathered 
out the stones thereof, and planted 
it with the choicest vines; and he 
looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild 
grapes. With grief he cried, What 
could have been done more to my 
vineyard than I have not done in 
it? Wherefore instead of grapes 
brought it forth wild grapes ? ” 

Here, also, the church is the vine- 
yard. But the church is composed 
of individuals. Christ has relation 
not to the mass, but to the individ- 
ual heart. It is not at one great 
heart that Christ stands knocking, 
but at your heart and mine. One 
sanctified heart is the Lord’s garden. 
Beloved, is your heart so sanctified 
as to be the Lord’s garden? What is 


sanctified heart? I answer, a 
heart that is so consecrated to God’ 


that the Heavenly Father looking 
upon it, says: “Mine. That is my 
_boy bringing in the wood; my girl 
washing the dishes. Devoted to me 
—my son, my daughter.” 

A popular and correct use of the 
term is seen in the word “sanctuary.” 
We call the church a sanctuary— 
that is,a sanctified place—because it 
has been dedicated, set apart to the 
service of God. The act was sincere, 
complete. God now looks toward 
the church and says, “My sanc- 
tuary,’’ and we look toward it and 
say, “God’s house —a_ sanctified 
place.” Yet none of us believe that 
any change has passed over the ma- 
terials themselves. The wood, the 
lime, the hair, the sand, the glass, 
all remain the same as to their ele- 
ments, yet not the same in their rela- 
tion to God, for now they are held 
sacred for him. 

It is the same with our hearts. 
When a heart is consecrated to Christ 
and the life devoted to his service, 
then God looks upon it and says, 
“Tt is mine, devoted to me; sancti- 
fied, meet for my use.” Why should 
we fear a term that is used by the 
Holy Spirit, in some form, three 
dred times in the Bible; or feel the 
sting of being called a “saint,” when 
the early Christians are so called 
sixty times in the few epistles of the 
New ‘Testament? Doubtless some 
ignorant ones have misunderstood 
the term, and claimed that if sanc- 
tified they could not sin if they tried. 
Some also have claimed what they 
never possessed. It is the genuine 
that is always counterfeited, and 


counterfeits make the genuine no less) 


valuable. But a heart that is wholly 
devoted to. God has entered upon 
that stage of spiritual. experience 
known by the general term “sancti- 
fication,” and is in the hand of God’s 
Spirit, who will perfect that which 
concerneth it. Such a heart becomes 
the Lord’s garden—a garden en- 
closed, kept for the Master’s use. In 
it the fruits of the Spirit grow. Love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, goodness, 
gentleness, patience, meekness, tem- 
perance abound. - Here also may be 
found the flowers of faith and hope, 
with the green leaf of charity; the 
Holy Ghost flower, the forget-me-nots 
of devotion, the lilies of purity, the 
red rose of sacrifice, the heliotrope of 
our heart’s gratitude, the pansy of 
our heart’s thinking toward Christ. 
- Here is also the sealed fountain of 
the Holy Spirit’s influences, which 
moistens the roots of our trees of life, 
and springs invisible which .reach 
the rootlets of our flowers. To this 
garden Christ is the fountain of its 
joys, as well as the founder of its 
hopes. He also is to it a “well of 
living waters.’’ All my springs are 
in Thee, who art to thy church as 
streams from Lebanon—clear and 
pure and unfailing in thy perennial 
fulness. In this garden are shaded 
nooks and inviting walks under trees 
whose boughs bend with fruit. This 
is the Lord’s garden—the sanctified 
heart. It is a garden enclosed, and 
from it, by the act of consecration, 
has been driven every enemy of 
Christ’s and our souls. This in- 
cludes every lurking devil of doubt, 
every bird of ill-omen, like hate, 
jealousy, wrath, malice; every beast 
which might trample down or feed 
upon our young and tender plants. 
Every one, however beautiful they 
may seem, however they may plead 
to 4 allowed to remain, have been 
treated as enemies, and have been 
expelled. The weeds of sin, native 
to the soil, have been pulledup. Not 
one must be suffered to grow. 


Now our enemies are all on the 
outside, and Jesus is in the garden 
with us, and he will help us keep 
these enemies out. And we shall 
need his help. For these expelled 
guests will roam about the enclosure 
seeking to find some unguarded place 
through which they break their way 
back into the garden. The little 
foxes also which spoil the vines will 
try to creep through any chance 
opening. Birds of evil, like wander- 
ing thoughts, flying through the air, 
may pounce down upon our precious 
estate. The weeds of sin, though 
once pulled up, will start again. 
But this the owner of the garden will, 
not do. He will not leave any cor- 
ners of his garden uncultivated, lest 
these enemies might find shelter 
there. He will not leave the gate 
open for them to come and go as they 
please. He will not invite them to 
enter. If by accident, breaking 
through, or crawling under, or flying 
over, they enter, he will at once, with 
Jesus’ help, drive them. out, as did 
his Master those that defiled the 
temple. And when the weeds of sin, 
not entirely eradicated from the soil, 
or germinating from seed blown by 
the wind from desert or wayside, 
spring up, he will immediately pull 
them up, not sparing one, remember- 
ing that though some weeds look like 
flowers, they are not flowers, and by 
their fruits ye shall knowthem. An 
error in judgment.twice repeated be- 
comes a Sin. 


THE HEART’S MEDITATION. 


My relation hereafter toward sin 
is to be that of denial of all the 


proffers of sin. I am to be dead to 


sin. The dead see not, hear not, 
féel not. The dead make no bargains; 
they neither give nor take, I see no 
gain in sin, but loss only, and bitter- 
ness and sorrow from it. I would 
not transfer one of the things of my 
spiritual life for all the profits and 
easures of sin. How canI, when 
remember that sin killed m 
Saviour, and wants to kill me. 
must not, will not hesitate nor par- 
ley with sin, for yielding to it is 
treachery to God and suicidal to my 
own spiritual life. Come, Book di- 
vine, open thy lips and give me in- 
struction. 
THE BOOK’S REPLY. 


Be ye holy, for I am holy. By 
him all that believe are justified 
from all things. Follow peace and 
the sanctification without which no 
man can see the Lord. He that hath 
this hope set on him purifieth him- 
self even as he is pure. Ye were 
sinful, but ye are washed, ye are 
sanctified. This is the will of God, 
even your santification. We know 
that whosoever is born of God sin- 
neth not. 


THE SANCTIFIED HEART’S RESOLUTION 
—FIRST RESOLUTION. 


I will not sin any more. There is 
no necessity upon me to sin. Were 
there such necessity, it must come 
from within or from without. I am 
free within. Sin entered far into the 
ramifications of my nature; but, 
thanks be to God, grace has gone 
farther yet. He has saved meto the 
uttermost. Were the necessity from 
God, then its outcome could not be 
sin. Itcannot be from the devil, 
for I am no longer his slave. _ Look 
where I may, I see no necessity laid 
upon me to sin. If I or any others 
sin it is from choice, from the love- 
of sinning. God is able to keep all 
Christians from sinning, but some 
don’t want him to; they want still 
some of the pleasures and some of 
the profits of sin. They want to 
make the Lord’s Day a holiday; they 
want to say what they please about 
their minister and the members of 
the church; and if the Lord should 
keep them from all sin, they would 
be deprived of a great deal that they 
now enjoy. A part of the works of 
the flesh they are willing to give up 
—the murders, and drunkenness, re- 
voltings and such like. But the 
wrath, malice, variance, envyings, 


they want to keep. To substitute 


for them love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, meekness, is too 
much. Even many ministers hold 
that Christians cannot live without 
some sin, so they will choose what 
sin they will allow. But this, alas, 
is the reasoning of the unsanctified 
heart. Help us, dear Lord, to see 
sin with thine eyes, and to hate it as 
thou doth, and to know that sin in 
the Christian life is just as black 
and awful as it is in the sinner’s 
life. Revive thy work in the hearts 
of thy children until personal holi- 
ness shall become all thy followers, 
and they shall reflect thy face in 
righteousness. 


SECOND RESOLUTION. 


I will use the provision God _ has 
made to free me from sin. I have 
taken Jesus to be my Saviour from 
all sin. Since he is able to keep me 
from some sins, [ know he is abun- 
dantly able to keep me. from all sin. 
It is as easy for him to keep me from 
all sin as from one sin, if I will let 
him. I will take the Holy Spirit to 
be my guide. He can save me from 
those mistakes which lead so quickly 
into sin. He can guide me into all 


truth. 
I will take the word of God’s 


grace, which is able to build me up 


{sup with him, and he with me. 


land to fortify thé enclosure about 
my garden against the assaults of 
the adversary. Upon this blessed 
trinity of help, Jesus, the Spirit and 
the Word, do I depend for keeping 
as well as for Saving power. — 

THIRD RESOLUTION. 

I will be diligent in using these 
provisions for my spiritual welfare. 
God expects me not to sin; or, in oth- 
er words, expects me to use the pro- 
visions he has provided for me. He 
is grieved when I sin or neglect to 
use these costly provisions. I ex- 
pect my child to eat the food I pro- 
vide for him, and to wear the clothes 
made for his protection and comfort; 
so my Father expects me to do the 
same. I will *no longer grieve the 
Spirit of God whereby I am sealed 
unto redemption’s day. Search me, 
O Lord, and know my heart; try me 
and know my thoughts, and see if 
there be any way of grief in me, and 
lead me into the way everlasting. 


FOURTH RESOLUTION. 


When I sin accidentally, through 
weakness of memory or of will, or 
from ceasing to watch, allow the 
powers of sin to surprise me, and for - 
the moment to get advantage over 
me, I will call upon Jesus for help. 
God will forgive me, not that I may 
continue to sin, but that he may 
an my resolution not to sin. 

hen my child was learning to 
walk he often fell, but as often I 
picked him up and placed him on 
his feet; not that he might fall again, 
but that he might learn to walk 
without falling. God is such a Fa- 
ther to me, and I will call . 
to him for help. True, it is not 
falling into the water, but stay- 
ing in that drowns. But he who 
never falls in will certainly be 
in no danger. My boat must be in 
the.sea. Grant, Lord, thine aid to 
keep the sea out of my boat. But 
should some wind-driven wave, un- 
invited, leap in, grant me grace to 
see my danger, that I rest not till 
once again my boat is free from the 
element which would destroy it. 

A heart from which sin is exclud- 
ed, and in which is growing every 
fruit of the Spirit, becomes the Lord’s 
garden. Here— 


The Saviour comes and walks with me, 
And sweet communion here have we; 
He gently leacs me by the hand, 

For this 1s heaven’s border-Jand. 


Now is fulfilled the promise. If 
any man hear my voice and open 
the door I will come in to him and 
A 
supper in the garden, we with him, 
and he provides. And what a feast! 
Bread of life, water of life, honey 
from the rock, manna from heaven; 
and he with us, and we are to fur- 
nish. What have we to set before 
the King? Here is some bread of 
sincerity, some sweet grapes of obe- 
dience, some water of pure intention, 
and the fruits of the Spirit and flow- 
ers fragrant with devotion. It is 
enough. Let my Beloved come into 
his garden and eat his pleasant 
fruits. | 

Awake, O North Wind of adversity, 
sharp with bitter disappointment; 
and come, thou South Wind of joy 
and happiness and blow upon my 
garden, that the pleasant spices may 
flow out. Some spices yield their 
odor only when crushed. Similarly, 
some of the fruits of the Spirit yield 
their fragrance only under pressure. 
Such are meekness, forbearance and 
patience. Others, like joy and love, 
come to their perfection only under 
the warm winds from the south. So, 
come winds, north and south; come 
Holy Spirit, humble and convict; 
then receive and comfort me, that 


when my Beloved comes into his gar- 
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den he may be greeted by the breath 
of opening flower and the perfume of 
ripening fruit. With all our church 
es may it be that when— | 


The Lord into his garden comes, 
The spices yield their rich perfumes, 
The lilies grow and thrive, 
Refreshing showers of grace divine 
From Jesus fluw to every vine, 
And make each branch revive. 


“HTEROGLYPHIOS OF NATURE.” 
BY MRS. FRANCES. _ 


A modern writer has said that 
young people see flowers where old 
ones see botany. Giving this asser- 
tion a literal meaning, for the 
nonce, what of the genial, accom- 
plished Dean Hole, who at the age 
of 75 loves roses as a father (no, 
grandfather) loves the rosy, prat- 
tling grandchildren like “olive-plants 
around the table.” Dean Hole has 
written a charming book all about 
roses, without so much as an allu- 
sion to the morphology of “calyx,” 
“corolla,” “stamens,’’ “pistil” or “re- 
ceptacle.” This English clergyman, 
in spite of clerical, civic and social 
duties, cultivated a large part of his 
estate in roses, under his personal 
supervision. He has five thousand 
trees, or bushes, of them, appropriat- 
ing so much ground that his father 
mildly protested that “something 
be left for the wheat.” If the Dean 
ever uses a dissecting scalpel about 
his plants, it is to bisect a greedy 
rose-beetle; or a tell-tale microscope, 
it is to detect the devouring aphides. 

The Dean proposed and established 
the first rose exhihition in London, 
and has been an annual exhibitor 
among amateurs, taking prizes uni- 
formly. He tells an amusing story 
of three fellows who formed a com- 
bination “to beat the parson.” They 
were so sure of success that they 
brought some bottles of wine to the 
show to be drunk from the prize gob- 
let. The Dean won it, and happened 
to come upon the conspirators when 
drinking their wine in a quiet corner 
of the grounds.. Greatly to his 
amusement, they confessed the whole 

story. 

Dean Hole’s book gives a mine of 
practical information about cultivat- 
ing the rose, and the secret of success 
is the genuine love of this queen of 

- flowers in the heart. 

The love of flowers, we think, 
“orows with the growth and strength- 
ens with the strength.” Colcridge, 
in one of the letters of his later years, 


rhapsodizes over some myrtle sent: 


him by a friend. He says: “The 
rose is the pride of summer, the de- 
light and beauty of our gardens; the 
eglantine, honeysuckle and jassmine, 
if not so bright or so ambrosial, are 
less transient, creép nearer to us, 
clothe our walls, climb over our 
porch, and haply: peep in at our 
chamber window, with the crested 
wren or linnet to wish good morning 
tous. Surely, the geranium passes 
the door, and in its hundred varie- 
ties, imitating now this, now that 
leaf, odor, blossom of the garden, 
still steadily retains its own staid 
character, its own sober and refreshing 
hue and fragrance. But none of these 
are the myrtle; altogether, and join- 
ing with them all the aroma, the spices 
and the balsams of the hothouse, 
. yet would they be a sad exchange 
for the myrtle. Oh, precious in its 
sweetness is the rich innocence of its 
own white blossoms, and dear are 


_ they in the remembrance! As the 


yearning murmurs of the dove to the 
flashing strains of the nightingale, 
so the myrtle to the rose. He who 
has once possessed and prized a gen- 
uine myrtle will rather reverence it 
under the cypress tree than seek to 


|} of myrtle so immortalized: pa 


country have sprung from one at 


in four separate poems —‘“‘ Bright 


forget it among the rose bushes of a 
paradise.” 

A plant from this wonderful sprig 
in- 
to the hands of the late Chief Justice 
Coleridge, and is still flourishing 
near his library at Heath’s Court. 
It is said that all the willows in 


Pope’s Villa, Twickenham, sent by 
an officer of the British army to 
General Washington, and planted at 
Mt. Vernon. 

It is interesting to follow the flow- 


kissed the wild violets on bended 
knee under the cliffs at Aldworth. 
Wordsworth apostrophized the daisy 


flower whose home is everywhere”; 
“Glittering in your bowers a starry 
multitude”; he calls the daisy “the 
poet’s darling.” Chaucer and the 
early poets reveled in imagination 
(as only poets can) among flowers. 
Shelley calls Wordsworth the poet of 
nature; but he, too, loved these 
“fairest children of the hours,” as 
he calls them. . Who does not know 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “ fresh 
rhodora in the woods’’ ? And has 
not his gentle plea, “Forbearance,” 
stayed many a ruthless hand ? 

‘*‘ Hast thou named all the birds without 


a gun ? 
Loved thé wood-rose and left it on its 

ptalk ?” 
, Wecan forgive Gray for his short- 
comings as a flower-worshiper in 
consideration of his immortal elegy, 
than which it has no more pregnant 
lines than these (so often quoted): 


‘* Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen 


And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.’’ 
There is something delicious in 
Thomas Camphell’s reverie over the 
field flowers: | 


‘* Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter 
tune 


Than ye speak to my heart, little wild- 

lings of June.” 

We could multiply instances ad 
infinitum. Poetry is itself a blossom 
of paradise. The “flowers, beautiful 
hieroglyphics of nature,” Goethe 
tells us, indicate how much she loves 
us. To see and love them is a part 
of high culture, to know the best in 
nature and art. “To know some- 
thing of everything and everything 
of something’’ is an ideal that we 
should strive for, though -hopeless of 
ever arriving. 

One cannot be ignorant of botany 
or eutomology and be liberally edu- 
cated; but better. to know all the 
trees by name and love their com- 
panionship than to spend a lifetime 
in examining the minute details of 
the structure of an oak-leaf or the 
larve of the moth. It is too costly 
a sacrifice to pay to science. The 
specialist is in danger of becoming 
microscopic in his own development 
through a supreme devotion to his 
diatomacea or echinodermata. It is 
not given to many students to be- 
come an Agassiz or Humboldt. These 
giants in science were well balanced. 
Such as they love “all things, both 
great and small”; 

** Find tongues in the trees, books in the 
running brooks, 


Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.”’ 


Such amateurs with, the spice of. 


humor and.a good liver (7. ¢., diges- 
tion) are the ones for compagnons de 
voyage. 

Miss North, for instance, whose 
“Recollections” of her many travels 
are charming reading; with eye 
and ear and heart open, nothing es- 
caped her notice, nor does it lose in 
narrating. She speaks of eating 


er loves of our poets—Tennyson|: 


Ledyard gave her personal experi- 


tasted like apples flavored with col- 
ogne. We wondered if this could be 
Coleridge’s kind of myrtle.. 

What American traveler in the 

Old World has not recollections of 
the alpine rose, the red poppies and 
bluest of corn-flowers on the field of 
Waterloo, of plucking the daisy and 
heather in the land of Scott and 
Burns, of kneeling at the shrine on 
Avon’s banks, and accepting a sprig 
of “rue” and “rosemary” and a tiny 
“pansy” (“that’s for thoughts”), from 
the immortal’s birthplace. 
It would be good to tread again 
those lawns of velvet that have had 
centuries of summers and winters to 
green and soften them. It would 
be good to pluck one of Alfred Ten- 
nyson’s wild violets and lay it “In 
Memoriam.” 

Yes, and it would be good to re- 
place the “veritable shamrock” that 
old ocean swallowed in its turbu- 
lence, and the true abby ivies that 
the florist to whom they were entrust- 
ed for a time basely sold to a richer 
American. 

More than all, it wonld be good to 
stand again among the consecrated 
shrines of “the Poet’s Corner.” 


— 


VIVAT OHATAUQUA! 


Reminiscences of a Vacation at Pacific 
Grove. 


(Concluded, ) 
Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Dr. 


ences on a trip across Siberia. She 
described in graphic language the 
journey, with its attendant hard- 
ships, gave a good account of the 
topography of the country, and re- 
lated how careful a supervision the 
Russian police exercised over them 
during their sojourn in the land of 
the exiles. 

Thursday was given up to the 
“Woman’s Press Club,” and, summa 
summarum, the new woman has 
come, and come to stay. 


The last day came—Recognition 
Day, and it wae a gala day—a day 
crowded with good things for mind, 
heart and soul. In the morning 
David Starr Jordan lectured on 
‘Atruism,’’ and in a clear and forci- 
ble manner he showed the scheme to 
be impracticable, though possess- 
ing some good points. The Forum 
Hour was occupied by Rev. Hinckley 
of Oakland, who gave an account of 
the “Hull House’’ of Chicago, ex-_ 
plaining its aims and the work it is 
seeking to accomplish among the 
lowest classes. 

In the afternoon, at 2 o’clock, the 
“recognition exercises” began, and 
were witnessed by alarge crowd. A 
procession was formed at Chautau- 
qua headquarters; Rev. Bevier acted 
as marshal. He was followed by 40 
of Pacific Grove’s sweetest little 
girls, dressed in white and daisy- 
crowned, carrying and strewing flow- 
ers on the pathway of the Chautau- 
quans who followed. “Old Glory,” 
the noble flag, and the beautiful 
Chautauqua banner followed the 
flower-girls. In their wake came the 
officers of the Assembly, the grad- 
uates and about a hundred dele- 
gates, who were decorated with the 
insignia of Chautauqua, on which 
was designated. their graduation 
year. The procession found its way 
to the church, and on entering the 
“Chautauqua March” was sounded 
on the cornet by Miss Shipley. The 
services commenced by the singing 
of 95 class-song, after which the Di- 
vine blessing was invoked. After 


‘myrtle-berries at Damascus, that 


‘ate thought and good advice. 


Hirst welcomed the graduating class, 
and during his remarks showed how 
muscle and brawn made a man a 
hero in the back ages, and how grad- 


ually mind began’ to assert its su-— 


premacy over brute strength, and 
how al this hour mind is supreme. 
The trend of events, however, showed 
us that man shall reach his highest 
point in the development of a Christ- 
like spirit. He advised the grad- 
uates seated on the platform to al- 
ways hold this idea in mind, and in 
addition to this training of the brain 


cultivate a round symmetrical Chris- — 


tian character. He then presented 
the diplomas to the graduates, and. 
failed not to give each an appropri- 
The 
singing of the “Chautauquan Night 
Song” closed the exercises of the 
afternoon. 

In the evening an immense audi- 
ence packed the auditorium of the 
Assembly at the “farewell concert” 
given by the Chautauquans. This 
concluding concert, critics say, was 
the best held during the session, and 
as we write, we say to the California 
Male Quartet, Misses Charlotte 
Gruenhagen, Shipley and Safford, 
“Come again, and we will lend you 
our ears.” After the concert the 
Chautauquans held what they term 
“high-jinks” at the home of Mrs. 
Lloyd, a pioneer Chautauquan. The 
cause of this number, not announced 
on the program, was the graduation 
of her daughter and partly in honor 
of Dr. Hirst, who will not be pres- 
ent for some years, as he leaves 
shortly for Chicago, where he will 
take charge of one of the large 
Methodist churches. A dainty sup- 
per was served by the hostess, and 
the following toasts were announced 
by Dr. Bentley, the toastmaster: 
“The Future of Chautauqua,” Dr. 
Hirst; ‘The New Woman,” Mrs. 
Dawson; “Our Country,” Dr. Eli 
McClish; “The Educational Institu- 
tions of America,” Dr. Sinex; “The 
New Man,” Rev. Philip Graif; “The 
Class of ’95,” Mr. EH. Clarke; “Our 
Hostess,” Professor Keep. 

Brethren of Christ’s cause, we be- 
lieve in Summer Schools. We hailed 
with delight our Summer School of 
Theology, for it gave us a broader 


outiook to know and serve God. We > 


rejoice in the Summer School at 
beautiful Cazadero to arouse an in- 
terest in God’s vineyard everywhere. 

We believe in and welcome the 
Summer School of the Chautauqua 
idea, for it gives us a vista of life’s 
greatness and a stimulus and power 
to attain it. We thank thee, Mother 
Chautauqua, for the privileges thou 
hast afforded for all that is noble, 
pure, elevating and holy. Yes, 
brethren, we pen these lines, prompt- 
ed by the motive of scattering a 
blessed seed to help the many in our 
community through this great “‘Peo- 
ple’s University,” to obtain and oc- 
cupy a happier and better place in 
life. Brethren in the ministry and 
laymen, will you not hail this move- 
ment and use this God-given oppor- 
tunity, and use it as an arm in 
Christ’s church to scatter knowledge 
and stimulate thought and purity. 


It is not the flowery, theoretical 
sermon, but the sound, practical one, 


that successfully wins souls. to 
Christ. 


The man who would always do 
the right thing at the right time 
can never be found when that time 
comes. 


If we employ each moment of our 
lives to its best advantage, we shall 


‘various responsive readings, Dr. 


never be troubled by remorse. _ 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY. 
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Hong Kong looms up before us as 
we gaze upon it from the steamer’s 
deck. The city ambitiously climbs 
the hillside, with a high, bare peak 
rising steeply behind it, but not so 
steep as to prevent a steam “train” 
from going to its summit, where are 
hotels and the bungalows of the 
wealthy, who can here, even during 
the ‘moist, hot summer, escape from 
the heat and miasma of the lower 
levels of the terraced city. Excur- 
sions to this high point, and the 
drive along the coast very or en- 
tirely around the island, are the reg- 
ular outings of the people. 


$ 


: 
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ak is a rare combination of sea, 
islands and mountains, while the ex- 
quisite purity of the atmosphere for 
almost six months of the year, the 
- clearness yet softness of the lights 
and colors, give even to the unwood- 
ed hills a peculiar charm, and make 
this prospect a dream of beauty, a 
never to be forgotten joy. | 
Hong Kong, for nearly half the 
year, has the climate of paradise, 
uninterrupted sunshine, with air 
neither cold nor hot, full of vitality 
and fragrance; a sort of prolonged 
May, without the showers. But to 
keep the people from feeling that 
they are blessed beyond ordinary 
mortals, come months of rain and 
heat, and at the time in spring and 
autumn, when the months are chang- 
ing, fierce typhoons sweep across the 
island, uprooting trees and injuring 
dwellings. Happiness is _ pretty 
equally distributed in this world, 
after all. Although the Chinese 
HT opulation predominates on the is- 
Ht and, people from nearly all parts of 
ih the world are to be seen on the 
streets of this cosmopolitan city. 
British soldiers who are stationed 
here, sailors in port, Parsees from 
India, Portuguese in large numbers, 
and Jews; while interspersed among 
the Chinese policemen are many 
Sikh police, men of large size, wear- 
ing huge red and yellow structures 
48 ee on their heads, which make them 
| marked figures, and give pictur- 
esqueness to the streets. Besides 
these, who are types, are many 
; | others of mixed nationality very 
i difficult to classify, and sometimes 
one sees such an anomaly as a blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired child in Chinese 
yee dress walking with its Chinese 
mother. 
Being a Crown colony, English 
~ influence is felt everywhere, and 
mo) seems to be beneficent; certainly, the 
streets in Chinatown, though many 
are narrrow and dark, some of them 
not more than steep, stone steps lead- 
ing up to the higher levels, yet they 
are. cleaner and not so “smelly” as 
Mids in Chinese cities generally. We 
: have been out in large crowds after 
dark, especially during Chinese fes- 
tivals, to see the decorations of flags 
oS and lanterns, the Celestial Punch 
and Judy shows, theatricals open to 
itt eee the sight of all spectators on the 
streets, and to hear characteristic 
Chinese music; yet never have we 
suf seen an unkind look or uncivil act. 
How much this is due to the con- 
stant reminder of English power by 
thousands of troops always in evi- 
wet, dence we leave for those who have 
ei: lived on the mainland to determine; 
but we are led to believe from what 
we ourselves see, and are told by old 
foreign residents, that the Chinese 
are not naturally unkind, but are 
sunk in ignorance and superstition. 
During the plague of last summer 
English officials instituted a. thor- 
ough investigation. to discover the 
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The view from the top of Victoria 


causes of it, and the disclosures of 
the utter want of knowledge of the 
Chinese of the simplest and plainest 
rules of health were appalling. 
When commanded to burn long- 
accumulated filth and rubbish, and to 
cleanse and whitewash their homes, 
they were perfectly astonished, and 
said: “{How should you foreigners 
know'what is good for us? Chinese 
need dirt to make them healthy.” 
And the English soldiers not only 
had to stand by to see the cleaning 
done, but-do a large part of it them- 
selves. When the pestilence was at 
last stamped out, and they were told 
to see for themselves how effectual 
the means employed had been, they 
replied: “Oh, it would have died out 
of itself. It never lasts longer than 
three months.” The Christian Chi- 
nese and those who have been in- 
mates Of mission schools seem to re- 
gard foreigners as their true friends, 
and to appreciate what is being done 
for them. | 

It is difficult to realize that we are 
only about a week’s journey from 
Japan, as things here are so differ- 
ent. There is also a hint in nature 
that we are all drawing. near the 
tropics, as the pine tree has given 
place to the palm, and banyan trees, 
tropical flowers and fruits are min- 
gled with those of a somewhat colder 
climate; and the custom prevailing 
here of having many potted plants 
on either side of the stone walks 
leading to the houses and on the bal- 
ustrades of the verandas gives a look 
of luxuriance to the vegetation. 

In arranging flowers the Chinese 
custom is just the reverse of the 
Japanese, for while the latter make 
a great deal of the stems, the Chinese 

ull off the heads and use only those. 
hen out for a walk, if they gather 
flowers, they string them on a spear 
of grass as we would wild strawber- 
ries. 

Happy Valley, an almost circular 
valley shut in by hills, is the rather 
peculiar name of a place almost en- 


tirely given up to cemeteries, there 
being Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish and Mohammedan burial 


places there. The Public Garden is 
most beautifully situated and kept, 
and being very central is a delightful 
resort for all classes. | 

In Shanghai, on the “Settlement,” 
we saw the familiar jinrikisha, yet 
looking a little unnatural drawn by 
Chinese. There were also fine for- 
eign carriages with Chinese coach- 
men in livery. In the native city’ 
and on country roads the sedan chair 
and wheelbarrow are the _ usual 
means of travel in this region. One 
experience on the latter was perfect- 
ly satisfying; we had no desire to re- 
peat it. Asa means of stimulating 
an inactive liver it must be excel- 


lent, but some might consider the|ing impressions of old and quaint 


remedy worse than the disease. In 
Hong Kong the jinrikisha and sedan 
chair are the means of locomotion. 

It has been our good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with many noble 
people who are engaged in the vari- 
ous forms of Christian work in 
Shanghai and Hong Kong, in schools, 
hospitals and work among soldiers 
and sailors, as well as with those 
who itinerate extensively; and we 
are filled with admiration for them 
and with enthusiasm for what they 
are so faithfully and successfully ac- 
complishing in the face of greatest 
difficulties. The language alone is 
enough to make a strong heart quail, 
and the unimpressionable Chinese 
nature often seems like a wall of 
adamant; but these brave souls are 
undaunted, as they realize ihat their 
part is to sow the seed, while it is 
God’s to send the harvest, 


Sailors are welcqgmed to these mis- 
sionary homes, and after a pleasant 
social evening, a short, helpful ad- 
dress, and on the part of the sailors 
some prayers and many hymns sung’ 
with a swing and fervor that seems 
to touch all hearts, and a little feast 
of coffee and cakes, they leave, far 
stronger men to meet the depriva- 
‘tions and temptations of their hard 
life. Said one of them in a little 
talk: “We sometimes feel as though 
Jesus loves us poor men of the sea 
better than he does those who are 
safe and happy on land. He called 
fishermen to be apostles, and he 
seems so near in times of danger.” 
Truly, these see “ his wonders in the 
great deep.’’ 

When we have seen officers and 
crew in ports beaming with happi- 
ness because of letters received, and 
noted the disappointment and gloom 
of those who had none, we have 
wished that all who have friends 
“that go down to the sea in ships” 
might feel greater sympathy for and 
responsibility toward them. 


At Hong Kong many of the peo- 
ple with whom we had been travel- 
ing changed steamers. How like— 


‘* Ships that pass in the night, © 
And speak each other in passing”’ 

Are fellow-voyagers. Yet, as they 
are not ships, but souls, in the short 
acquaintance they have influenced 
each other for good or ill. They may 
never meet again, may even forget 
that they ever met, but the influence 
will live on. | 
Hone Kone. 


— 


SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


A few eddying Endeavorers still 
linger there and therein and about 
the Hub, with affinity for kindred 
fellowship, patriotic and religious 
sentiment, and admiration for places 
storied and sung, aglow with the his- 
toric light of American liberty. 

It is well that Christian citizens, 
young and old, of this great Repub- 
lic, threatened by many dangers, 
should kindle their torches at the 
altar of religious and civil liberty, 
and by enthusiastic example move 
new Boston toa fuller appreciation 
of its unique and responsible place— 
with its peerless environment—in 
the nation. 

Boston has in dalliance wandered. 
The mass of unleavened meal has, 
been more active than the.true leav- 
en, now more effectiveiy asserting its 
heaven-born prerogative. 


Kindle anew each youthful flame 
With patriotic fire ; 
The loftiest strains wake in ‘‘His name’”’ 
From sweet devotion’s lyre. 
Yesterday several young ladies 
“from a distance,” wearing ‘‘En- 
deavor ’95” badges, were in the old 
King’s Chapel burying ground tak- 


tombstones on white paper, press- 
ed against the stones with their rude 
carvings and rubbed with black 
crayon. | 

The mammoth tents, Endeavorer 
and Wilhston, were struck last week 
and echoed “Washington ’96.”’ 

One admirable feature of the con- 
vention was the assignment by the 
committee of the delegates of the 
different States to different church 
halls and hotels as their headquar- 
ters, where the State Societies inter- 
mingled in social converse and wor- 
ship, together tuned their hearts and 
voices, promoted acquaintance, and 
were kindly affectioned one towards 
another. 

That all the tens of thousands of 
delegates found altogether congenial 
quarters is not probable. A person- 
al knowledge of all individual char- 


accurate information of the atmos- 
here and conveniences of all the 

omes and boarding-houses, was im- 
possible. | 

Theee Endeavor Conventions are 
becoming 80 large, a division may be 
wisely su a. 

Though all that were able to hear | 
the speakers gathered in and about 
the tents on the Common, Mechanics’ 
Hall was the center of attraction. 
There the overflowing and joyous 
multitude gathered, and with them 
your spokesman, with a platform 
ticket, on Thursday and Friday 
morning. The opening meeting of 
the series Thursday morning was 
grand and inspiring, where the first 
outburst of gladness found expres- 
sion. 

The hall was tastefully draped 
with bunting and the flags of na- 
tions. Theten thousand that crowd- 
ed the hall, thrilled by a mighty im- 
pulse, were enthusiastically respons- 
ive to every positively patriotic and 
Christian sentiment. 

Dr. F. E. Clark, in evident strength 
of feeling and conviction, presided. 
Dr.. Smith Baker conducted the de- 
votional exercises. A hymn of wel- 
come by Dr. 8. F. Smith, author of 
“America,” was sung by the great 
choir and the audience. Fervid ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by S. 
B. Capen, Esq., Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, Dr. Al- 
bert H. Plumb representing the pas- 
tors of the city and His Excellency, 
Gov. Greenhalge. The latter outdid 
our chief executive, and made the 
best address given in the hearing of 
the writer—more moved than by 
any other speaker of the occasion. 

The response was by Dr. Dille of 
your city. He spoke eloquently, and 
at the close of his address loyally 
and royally for California. eal 

The Saturday morning meeting 


| was an earnest appeal for “good citi- 


zenship”; speakers, -Rev. C. M. 
Southgate, Hon. Elijah A. Morse 
and Bishop Alexander Walters. _ 
The following passage of Congress- 
man Morse’s address most effectual- 
ly “brought down the house”: 
“Start right; lay the foundations 
of your character well. But, you 
say, what would you put into a 
young person’s character, if you 
could have your say about it? I 
would put in first, total abstinence 
from strong drink. I would say, 
touch not, taste not, handle not any- 
thing which intoxicates. Drink is | 
an awful melstrom that destroys the 
body and thesoul. [Applause.] Yes, 
and if I could have my say about it 
I would go further than that, and I 
would put some things into your 
character that you wouldn’t all agree 
about: I would put in total absti- 
nence from tobacco. [Applause.] 
Tobacco is a dirty, vile, poisonous 
narcotic. It degrades any man who 
uses it. He may be a good man with 
it, but a better-man without it. It 
creates an unnatural appetite, that 
water will not satisfy, and leads to 
drink. With it you will not be so 
likely to succeed in life,and more 
likely to become a drunkard. For 
my part, I don’t’ believe the Almighty 
ever made my teeth for fire brick, or 
my mouth, throat and nose for a 
smoke-stack. [Applause.] Your nose 
isn’t gotten up on scientific princi- 
plesforsmoke. If the Almighty had 
intended your nose for smoke, he 
would have put it on the other side 
up, so the smoke could go out. 
[Laughter and applause.] I know 
there are some good men who eat to- 
bacco, and smoke it; but for the life 
of me I never could understand how 
a Christian man could send up a 


acter and tastes, to say nothing of 


prayer to God to make his heart 
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clean, pure and holy, and send it 
through lips that were all stained 
and soiled with this dirty and poison- 
ous narcotic. We read in the Book 
that our bodies are temples for the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, but he 
that defiles the temple of God shall 
God destroy. You have no right to 
make the gospel offensive in your 
person. Of the members of Congress 
who died in the four Congresses of 
which I have been a member, I think 
a truthful epitaph on thirteen of 
them would be that they died of Cav- 
indish.’”’ [Tremendous and long con- 
tinued applause. 

While special emphasis is being 
laid, and wisely, upon the Chris- 
tian’s duty to his undiscipled fellow, 
it is well to remember the divinely 
given order and obligation: “Thou 
- shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, mind and strength, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” A man may 


be loyal to his country, and kind to/ 


his neighbor, and disloyal to the 
King of kings. God must have the 
first place, in order that man may 
have the hest place. 

Reference was made in this corre- 
spondence in 1891 to the excellent 
Immisch School in Dresden, with a 
summer vacation at Papstdorf. A 
cablegram recently announced that 
the honored, humble, and spiritual- 
minded, and for twenty-five years 
faithful Pastor Gruner at the latter 
place—only for a year or two the 
beloved and affectionate husband of 
the lady principal of the school— 
who had greatly suffered and longed 
for the morning, had fallen asleep; in 
the words of the message, “Pastor 
Gruner is in heaven.” 

A letter now received, giving de- 
tails, says that the whole establish- 
ment, including pupils and servants, 
has gone into black. The announce- 
ment prompts this query: 

Why cherish grief for absent friends, 

And robe ourselves in night, 


When they within the pearly gates 
Are clothed in joyous white ? 


Boston, July 25th. Borax. 


FROM OREGON. 


Another one of the members of our 
First church, this city, has passed 
over to the majority. Thistime it is 
one of our brightest and most faith- 
ful young men—one who would have 
attained great usefulness had he 
lived—Mr. Eugene B. Smith, who 
died at Mayfield, Cal., July 15th, 
after a long and very painful illness. 
Beginning with rheumatism a little 
over two years ago, it culminated 
with hip disease. A number of sur- 
gical operations were performed, but 
all without any permanent benefit. 
‘The last six months of Mr. Smith’s 
life was filled with continuous and 
‘most excruciating suffering. The 
writer’s first acquaintance with Mr. 
Smith began in 1880, when he was a 
youth of about twelve or fourteen 
years of age, at the time he united 
with the church, in company with 
his father, mother and next younger 
brother. His Christian experience 
from the first was well grounded, and 
he had no hesitation in giving a rea- 
son for the faith he possessed. Very 
early he became a leader in the 
Young People’s meetings, and up to 
the beginning of his long illness he 
was most active in the discharge of 
every Christian duty devolving upon 
him. In business matters he was 
equally efficient. Possessed of high 
ideals in both spiritual and tem- 
poral matters, his habit was to do 
everything as unto the Lord. This 
trait enlisted the fayor and friend- 
ship of those in higher positions, and 


When the insidious disease had made 
such inroads upon his stalwart frame 
that made it doubtful if he could re- 
cover, no word of complaint fell from 
his lips. He did want to get well for 
the sake of the loved ones in the fam- 
ily circle; but for himself he was 
content to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better. Taken 
from among us as he has been in the 
glory of young manhood, with bright 
prospects and a brilliant future be- 
fore him as a certain reward of his 
fidelity to every obligation, humanly 
speaking, his loss is indeed a great 
one; but his works do follow him, 
and we may rest assured that the 
omniscient Master,in his true econ- 
ony, has made this life accomplish 
that whereunto it was sent. His 
example is left for us to follow, and 
to all who knew him this will be a 
source of exceeding helpfulness, and 
of aggressive Christian growth. 

Our brother, Rev. H. W. Young, 
of the Mississippi-avenue church, 
gave us an excellent sermon last 
Sunday morning; his subject being, 
“The Lifting Up of Men.” Sunday 
evening, Rev. T. Murai, the Japan- 
ese minister from Kyoto, gave a very 
instructive address on “China and 
Japan.” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Murai, his 
visit here was at a most unfavorable 
time, just when everybody, as far as 
possible, were leaving the city for 
their customary outing. To the ex- 
tent that an did hear him they were 
well pleased and instructed, and 
their conception of the relation of 
the United States and Japan, from a 
commercial as well as a religious 
standpoint, essentially enlarged. 

The value in increased healthful- 
ness and general comfort to this city 
by reason of our present excellent 
water supply is now being appre- 
ciated to the fullest.extent. Hither- 
to, croakers have tried to make it 
appear that while it might be a slight 
‘improvement, upon the old order of 
things, it would not be enough bet- 
ter to justify the enormous outlay 
required to bring the mountain water 
into the city (nearly $3,000,060). 
The warm weather of the past month 
has banished the fault-finders, and 
the praises of Bull Run water abound 
everywhere. One.good thing seems 
evident: Authority, believed to be 
trustworthy, says the consumption 
of intoxicating drinks has materially 
fallen off during the last six months. 
It is suggested that a public drink- 
ing fountain upon every central city 
block would still further reduce the 
use of liquors. 

Vacation time is here in all its 
variations. Points are strained in 
every direction to enable the indi- 
vidual man, woman or child to have 
a change of some kind; and it’s a 
good thing todo,too. Thecontinual 
strain and grind of our complex 
American living wears many a life 
out before its time, and it is the 
height of presumption to charge such 
losses up to the “mysterious decrees 
of Providence.” Rest does not nec- 
essarily mean inaction, however; a 
change of work often produces 
the greatest restfulness. To take 
our vacations gracefully, and, at 
the same time, not to relax our 
usefulness to others is the problem 
yet to besolved. Thereare duties to 
be done, our religious duties particu- 
larly. In this matter it will not do, 
as a friend jocularly remarked, to 
“put our religion in our wives’ 
names”—too often a fact, it is fear- 
ed. Never is there greater demand 
for the exercise of all the Christian 
graces than during the vacation 
days. This is true of pulpit as well 


in due time he bore confidential re- 
lations to many in high positions. 


as pew. Let the minister be fretful, 
fault-finding and captious generally, 


faithful work will not uproot. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


and exceedingly critical of the ap- 
preciation shown him, and it will be 
an easy matter for him to sow seeds 
of discussion and mischief in many 
ways that a whole year of earnest, 
The 
broadest Christian charity in judg- 
ing our fellow-men should always be 
the rule. 

Our mutual friend, Edwin Sidney 
Williams, it seems, has been taking 
in a little part of Oregon, or been 
taken in by it. It is refreshing to 
hear his breezy and ‘captivating 
stories of his numerous hunting and 
fishing exploits. True, every one of 
them are, of course. A number of 
years ago he wanted the writer here- 
of to arrange for an elk hunt some- 
where up this way. Plans were par- 
tially made for an experience meet- 
ing of this kind, and everything was 
progressing favorably until it came 
to be understood that some of his 
old sermons were to form a part of 
the equipment. From that-moment 
negotiations ceased, The undersign- 


ed can take them with profit, but 


most of the fellows who know the 
woods and the haunts of the noble 
king of the forest want something 
more effective than wadding. 

To-day the pulpit of the First 
church was most acceptably filled by 
Supt. Cephas F. Clapp. In connec- 
tion with the service a pleasing inci- 
dent occurred in the meeting be- 
tween Mr. Clapp and anold actuaint- 
ance, who assisted in one of his gos- 
pel meetings fifteen years ago in 
Northern Wisconsin, for the first 
time since. 

GEORGE HIMEs. 

PortLAND, August 4th. 


LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT 


This month of July has passed so 
rapidly, and the Sunday-school work 
of our State has been so pressing, 
that my regular letter for THE Pa- 
ciFIc has been delayed. Our work 
in Oregon has been largely among 
the destitute communities. of the 
State, and many have been the ex- 
periences. One of my helpers writes 
me of one community where he 


ley, and the total of children for the 
twelve was fifty—quite a Sunday- 
school all by itself. At one place 
eighty-five people, old and young, 
were gathered, and it was the first 
time a preacher had ever been there, 
and no Sunday-school was ever held. 

At another place our missionary 
was just in time to be at the open- 
ing of a new schoolhouse, the first in 
that neighborhood, and he opened 
the building by a service for God, 
and finished the day by organizing 
a Sunday-school of forty-five. At 
one point, thirty miles from the rail- 


and ten miles from a postoffice, a 
school of nearly 50 were gathered, 
and the younger children had never 
seen a Sunday-school paper. No 
minister of the gospel had ever spok- 
en there for God, but the people, 
large and small, were delighted with 
the idea of a regular school each 
Sunday, and papers and cards to 


found twelve families in a small val-- 


road and State Agricultuaal College, 


the only road. We have given large 
quantities of supplies this month to 
these schools, and are planning for 
large things for August. Eighteen 
new schools. were organized in July 
and thirteen in June, and but two 
reorganizations. Most of these places 
have never had the privilege of Bi- 
ble study, and in all I find quite a 
lack of Bibles and Testaments. We 
are giving away a great many to 
really destitute children.’ The thir- 
teen schools organized show a mem- 
bership of 499, while the eighteen 
gathered in July show a membership 
of 731, making a total gathering for 
two months in our State of 1,230 
scholars, and 31 new schools. Two- 
thirds of these scholars have been 
entirely destitute heretofore of all 
Sunday-school privileges. These re- 
sults are largely due to the aggressive 
work of my two summer helpers, 
Brother Burlingame of Corvallis and 
Brother Mark C. Munson of Rose- 
burg. Brother Munson is a student 
from Forest Grove, and is putting 
in his vacation resting at Sunday- 


school work. Ten miles a day on — 


foot over Oregon hills hunting up 
school districts needing Sunday- 


that can be used by a horse being - 


schools, is good discipline for the 


school life to fellow this fall. 
PorTLAND, July 30, 1895. 


A well-known correspondent from. 


St. Louis, Dr. George C. Adams, ven- 
tured to make some animadversion 
on certain breaches of comity in that 
city, but a Presbyterian . exchange 
from Cincinnati comforts him by 
saying that his charges “prove noth- 


jing, except that there is at least one 


man there who lacks the spirit of 
comity !”’ Let the righteous smite 
me; itshall bea kindness. We can- 
not help adding how handsome the 
new type-setting machine makes our 
exchange to look, the Herald and 
Presbyter. 


If there were many such places as 
Boston which could invite the Con- 
vention of Christian Endeavor, the 
delegates would come back with won- 
derful enlargement in historical and 
literary horizon. How compara- 
tively barren in this regard are Syr- 
acuseand San Francisco! But there 
is salt in the one city, and climate 
and the future in the other. 3 


Torturing Disfiguring 


SKIN DISEASES 
Instantly 


RELIEVED 


SKIN CURE 


Sold throughout the world. British 


take home. These places are all off 


of the line of regular travel, a trail 


»* depot: F. Newsery & Sows, 1, King 
Edward-st., London. Porrsr Drug’ 
& Cuem. Corr., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. 
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some Circle. 


Broken Hearts. _ 
There are broken hearts in the world to- 


da 
6 8 and repass on the o wa 
With stifled grief beside them : : 
The wan, white face of the woman who 
knows 
That she must wander apart — 
From the soul where not even pity glows, 
With a proud but broken heart. 


world to- 


day 
Beneath warm furs and laces. 
Bleak December gnaws at those hearts, 
though May Son 
Smiles in the dauntless faces. 
The resolute eyes of the man to see 
| wid day in the busy mart 
Look down in the night through his soul, 
Looks into a broken heart. 


and he 
There are broken hearts in the world to- 


ay | 
For all the cynic’s laughter ; 
The warm hearts that were red are grow- 


in 
Ho and youth went after. 
But the sun comes up and the world goes 
round, 
And all of us play our parts; 
But over as well as under the ground 
There are dead and broken hearts. 


—Jonn Ernest McCann 


A RAILWAY LESSON. 


It was a hot, dusty day, when two 
or three passengers entered the train 
on the Iowa division of the Chicago 
and Northwestern road at Ridge- 
water. Among them was a stylishly 
dressed young man, who wore a stiff 
white hat, patent leather shoes, the 
neatest of cuffs and the shiniest of 
stand-up collars. He carried a cane, 
and carefully brushed the dust from 
the seat in front of me before he sat 
down. | | 

Just across the aisle, opposite him, 
sat a tired woman holding a sick 
baby. I never saw, on any face, a 
more discouraged, worn-out, despair- 
ing look than that on the mother’s 
face. The baby was too sick even to 
cry. It lay moaning and gasping 


in its mother’s lap, while the dust 


and cinders flew in at the open doors 
and windows. The heat and the 
dust made traveling, even for the 
strong men, almost unbearable. 

I had put down the stylish young 
man in front of me as a specimen of 
the dude family, and was making a 
mental calculation on the probable 
existence of brain under the new hat, 
when, to my astonishment, he lean- 
ed over the aisle and said to the wo- 
man: 

‘Madam, can I be of any assist- 
ance to you? Just let me hold your 
baby awhile; you look very tired.” 

The woman seemed much surpris- 
ed, though the request was made in 
the politest and most delicate man- 
ner. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said tremu- 
lously, “I am tired.”’ 

“T think the baby will come to 
me,” said the young man, with a 
smile. | 

‘Poor thing, it’s too sick to make 
any objection. I will hold it care- 
fully, madam, while you lie down 
and rest awhile. Have you come 
far ?”’ 

“From the Black Hills.”’ 

“What, by stage ?” 3 

‘Yes, but the baby was well when 
I started. I am on my way home 
to my friends in the East. My hus- 
band—my— —”’ 

“Ah, yes, I see, I see!” continued 
the young man in a sympathetic 
tone, as he glanced at the bit of 
crape in the little traveling hat. By 
this time he had taken the baby, 
and was holding it in his arms. 

“Now, you lie down and rest a lit- 
tle. Have you far to go?” 


“To Connecticut,” replied the wom- 
an, almost with a sob, as she wearily 
arranged a shawl over a valise, and 
prepared to lie down on a seat. 

“Ah, yes, I see! and you haven’t 
money enough to go in a sleeping- 
car, have you, madam?” The poor 
woman blushed faintly, and put one 
hand over her face, while the tears 
dropped between her worn fingers. 
I looked out of the window; and a 


changed my calculations of the youn 
man’s mental ability. He looke 
down thoughtfully and tenderly at 
the baby; and in a short time the 
mother was asleep. 

A woman sitting across the aisle 


|from me, who had heard as much of 


the conversation as I had, came and 
offered to relieve the young man of 
his charge. “I’m ashamed of my- 
self for not offering to take the 
baby from the mother before. Poor 
little thing! It is asleep.” 

“So itis. Ill surrender it to you 
now,” with a cheerful smile. 

At this point the train stopped at 
a station, and the young man rose 
in his seat, took off his hat, and said 
in a clear, earnest voice: | 

“Ladies and gentlemen, here is an 
opportunity for each one of us_ to 
show that we have been brought up 
in a Christian land, and have had 
Christian fathers and mothers. This 
poor woman (pointing to the sleep- 
ing mother) has come all the way 
from the Black Hills, and is on her 
way to Connecticut. Her husband 
is dead, and her baby is ill. She 
has not money enough to travel in a 
sleeping-car, and she is all tired out 
and discouraged. What will you do 
about it ? 


‘the water cooler, rising excitedly. 
“Take up a collection—the Ameri- 
can citizen’s last resort in distress. 
Pll give $5.” : 

The effect was electrical. The hat 
went around, and the way silver dol- 
lars, and quarters and ten-cent pieces 
rattled in would have done your 
heart good. 

I wish I could describe the look 
on the woman’s face when she awoke 
and the money was given to her. 
She tried to thank us all, and failed. 
But we didn’t need any thanks. 

There was a sleeping-car on the 
train, and the young man saw the 
mother and child transferred to it at 
once. I did not hear what she said 
to him when he left her, but it must 
have been a hearty “God bless you.” 

More than one of us in that car 
took a little lesson to himself; and 
[I learned that even stylish as well 
as poor clothes may cover a noble 
heart.— The Ensign. 


And what does your anxiety do? 
It does not empty to-morrow of its 
sorrows; but, ah, it empties to-day 
of its strength! It does not make 
you escape the evil; it makes you 
unfit to cope with it when it comes. 
It does not bless to-morrow, and it 
robs to-day. For every day has its 
own burden. Sufficient for each day 
is the evil which. properly belongs 
to it. Do not add to-morrow’s to 
to-day’s. Do not drag the future 
into the present. The present has 
enough to do with its own proper 
concerns. We have always strength 
to bear the evil when it comes. We 
have not strength to bear the fore- 
boding of it. As thy day, thy 
strength shall be. God ives us— 
His name be praised—God gives us 
power to bear all the sorrows of his 
making; but he does not give us the 
power to bear sorrows of our own 


making, which the anticipation of 
sorrow most assuredly is.—Maclaren. 


mist came over my eyes, while I 


“Do !’’ cried a big man down near. 


the friends waiting in the old home 


“TELL ME HOW I OAN BLISTER MY 
FEET.” 


A preacher, whose name is well 
known throughout the United States, 
in walking the length of the hotel 
piazza at a summer watering place, 
met a lady friend hastening toward 
the breakfast room. It was late in 
the morning. A casual renark of 
the gentleman as to the lateness of 
the hour for breakfast led to the fol- 
lowing reply: “I am late because I 
was tired. I danced last night un- 
til I blistered my feet.” 

“May I ask one question ?’’ the 
preacher said, and with consent he 
asked :.“Did you ever blister your 
feet in the service of your Redeem- 
er?” A scornful look and a hasty 
retreat wastheresult. A by-stander 
and mutual friend remarked that 
the question was faihful, ‘though 
rather severe. The two wondered 
what would come of it. 

For several days the lady avoided 
her friends, and, in fact, was invis- 
ible. Nearly a week passed. Then 
followed an interview, at the request 
of the offended lady, who, with real 
distress, confessed that, although 
angry at the preacher’s question, she 
had been unable to justify herself, 
nor had sleep been possible since the 
morning of her confusion. “God 
has forgiven me,” she said, “I come 
to ask your pardon, and that you 
will tell me how I can blister my 
feet in the service of Christ. I am 
ready to do it now, and before I do 
anything else; I want to doit very 
much, indeed; I want to make my- 
self-weary in his service. I will do 
anything to atone for the waste and 
folly of the past. It has been so 
heartless of me.”—-Medical Missionary 
Record. 


THE DOUBLE PORTION. 


_ The “double portion” is often the 
only remedy for our losses. Nearly 
forty years ago a girl just stepping 
into womanhood bade good-bye to 
parents, friends and home, and set 
off across the American continent to 
China, on the way to meet her mis- 
sionary lover, who had gone out 
some years before to make ready for 
her. Several months went by, and 


received her first letter. She wrote: 
“T have traveled for. seven months 
through strange continents, and over 
tempestuous seas to meet my belov- 
ed, and I have found the grass seven 
months green upon his grave.” The 
missionary friends wished to take 
her to their own house, but she re- 
fused. “Let me go to the home he: 
made for me,” she said, and there 
she took up her abode. Thirty years 
after, visiting her native land for the 
first time, with a record of mission- 
ary work behind her such as few 
women have ever achieved, she said: 
“From some people I believe God 
takes away the pain of loss for the 
asking. ith others of us, he leaves 
it all unlighted, and only gives the 
strength to bear it. So it has heen 
with me, that. I might the better 
realize the desolation and the dark- 
ness of the lives of those Christless 
Chinese women.” So she won her 
“double portion.” —Ezchange. 


LOOK UP. 

The celebrated traveler, Baron 
Humboldt, wrote a thrilling account 
of the first earthquake he ever wit- 
nessed. The earthquake was at Cu- 
mana, South Africa. 
came after a strange stillness, and 


produced a terrible shock in the Bar- 
on’s mind, upsetting all his previous 


The first shock | . 


ground that had seemed so firm and 
‘solid under his feet. The houses 
could not shelter him, for they were 
tumbling to the ground. He turned 
to the trees, but they were being 
thrown down. He looked toward the 
sea, and its waters had so receded 
that ships were rolling on the sand. 
He thought of fleeing to the moun-. 
tain, and looked that way; when lo! 
the mountains were reeling to and 
fro like a drunken man. He turned © 
his eyes toward the heavens above 
him, and of all he could see they 
alone seemed calm, firm, immovable. 
Let Christians read and learn a les- 
son. Look up! “There’s nothing 
firm but heaven.”—St. Louis Advo- 
cate. | 


THE CHILD'S BIBLE. 


A Welsh clergyman asked a little 
girl for the text of his last sermon. 
The child gave no answer—she only 
wept. He ascertained that she had 
no Bible in which to look for the 
text. . 

And this led him to inquire wheth- 
er her parents and neighbors had a 
Bible; and this led to that meeting 
in London, in 1804, of a few devoted 
Christians to devise means to supply 
the poor in Wales with a Bible, the 
grand issue of which was the forma- 
tion of the British and Foreign Bible ~ 
Society—a society which has already 
distributed many millions of copies 
of the Bible, its issue now reaching 
nearly 1,500,000 annually. | 

And this, in turn, led to the forma- 
tion of the American Bible Society, 
and to the whole cluster of sister in- 
stitutions throughout the world, 
‘which are so many trees of life, scat- 
tering the golden fruits of immor- 
tality among all nations of the earth. 
—Ex. 


The New York Times states that 
it is believed the smallest piece of 
painting in the world is one recently 
executed by a Flemish artist. It is 
painted on the smooth side of a 
grain Of common white corn, and 
pictures a mill and a miller mount- | 
ing a flight of stairs with a sack of 
grain on his back. The mill is rep- 
resented as standing on a terrace, 
and near it is'a horse and cart, while 
a group of several peasants is shown 
in the road near by. The picture is 
beautifully distinct, every object be- 
ing finished with microscopic fidel- 
ity, yet by careful measurement it is 
‘shown that the whole painting 
does not cover a surface of. half an 
inch square. | 


The moderate drinker accomplish- 
es more for the devil than the great- 
est drunkard on earth. 


It is the powerful and inspiring 
influence of the home religion that 
the devil fears the most. 


| Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair. 


Most Perfect Made. ° 


notions as to the permanency of the 
earth. He could no longer trust the 
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Mitchell’s house that surprised and. | 
delighted Jim, but the thing he had 
the most hankering after was a high- 
ly ornamental pistol, in one'of the 
young gentlemen’s drawers. The 
pistol ought not to have been there, 
but some young men don’t cut their 
wisdom teeth very early, and there 
it was bright and tempting. 

Jim took a look at it every day, 
and presently began to handle, and 
cock and aim it, and at last. it went 
off in his right hand, shattering one 
of the fingers of his left. | 
Poor Jim! The finger had to be 
cut off, and now he had his first taste 
of anguish. | | 
Mrs. Mitchell sat by his couch, not 
only during the dreadful operation, 
not only during the long days of pain 
and nervousness, but straight through 
the night, for fear he might sleep and 
tear the bandages from his poor 
hand. 

When the first daylight came .in 
the window, Jim awoke and saw her 
sweet face pale with sleepless watch- 
ing; a big lump seemed to rise in his 
throat; he fumbled at the neck of 
his shirt until he managed to tear 
out the quarter, wrapped in its dirty 
ra | 


nice plums; bat her husband would 
not let her have them. He told the 
person who brought them, very gruf- 
fly, that ‘it was only done to get 
some of his pears in return, and _ he 
|wasn’t going to give any of them 
away.’ 
“At another time Mr. Green’s team 
of oxen stuck fast in a bog, and 
when he asked his neighbor for a hit 
tle help he told him, in a rough way, 
}that ‘he had enough to do to mind 
his own’ business,’ and refused to 
help him. | 
-| “Never mind,’ said Green to one 
standing by, ‘I’ll kill him very soon; 
see if I don’t.’ 
“Soon after this the team of the 
jill-natured man was in the same 
plight that his neighbor’s had been 
jin. Mr. Green saw it. He ran for 


him, “old Cato has the monopoly of 
shoe-mending in this region. No 
one else gets a job.” 

“How is that, Cato?” asked 
bishop. 
“Just so, marster,” replied Cato. 
“It is only little patches put on with 
little stitches or tiny pegs. But when 
I take a stitch it is a stitch, and 
when I drive a peg it holds.” 

Little things well done |! 

The good bishop used that reply] 
as a text for many a sermon after- 
wards.—Christian Commonwealth. 


WHAT JIM FOUND IN HIS POOKET. 


It was a great day for Jim Hagen 
when he went to be boy-of-all-work 
at the Mitchells’, for it was the first 
time in his life that Jim had _ ever 
slept in a clean bed, or had three 


his oxen and chains, and set off to maale a day. or snent twel 
the bog. He spoke kindly, ™ 
his help, and began to ren er it ; but & COM 


somebody. 
what did he receive in reply ? Why,| py, af fast growing up into a 
a fierce look and an angry word—‘I 


wicked man, and seemed likely to 
don't want your help!" Take your! end his days in the 
oxen away 2 


“*No,’ said the other, I must help fa se God gave him a chance to do 
you, for the night is coming on, and 


what is bad enough by day is ten Mr. Mitchell was crossing Fib’s 
times worse in the dark.’ Away Alley one day, hunting up some poor 


people he was trying to help, when 
right and soon) he saw Jim fighting a boy bigger 


n 
“A. strange feeling did that rough, than himself to make him give a 


gsolks. 


- The Land of Story-books. 


At evening when the lamp is lit 
Around the fire my parents set ; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


the 


Now with my little gun I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow around the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp [ lie, 

And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are the starry solitudes ; 
And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 


— 


— 


I see\the others far away, 

As if in fire-lit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
. Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 

At my dear land of story-books. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


HOW TO KILL AN ENEMY. 


“Children,” said a kind father to 
his little family, as he took his seat 
by the fireside, and gathered them 
around him for a pleasant. talk, 
“which is the best way to kill an en- 


4 


“a 
x 


5 


Tf I had a-known how good you 
was to me, [ never would a-took it,” 


4 

; Pages child back a nickel he had grabbed.| he said, putting it in the lady’s d 

emy? : __| cross man carry home with him that} 1, Mitchell went into the fight hand and bursting into tears. Be 

“Why, shoot him, to be sure,” said | evening, something that he had nev- himeelf, drove off the bully, gave the Mrs, Mitchell’s tears fell, too. “My Be 
one. 


er felt before.. And a strange look 
did his wife give him as he said, 
“Peg, Farmer Green has killed me; 
he said he would, and he has done 
it.’ 

“Yes, the ‘enemy’ was ‘killed’ 
without the loss of a single life or 
one drop of blood. He went in the 
morning to confess his ingratitude 
to his kind neighbor and ask his for- 
giveness; and the very man who 
had been: noted for nothing but his 
wickedness became the friend of all.” 
—Best Things. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Young people in beginning life are 
apt to be impatient at the first few 
steps that apparently make no ad- 
vance, forgetting that seeming “trifles 


boy,” she said, “if I tell you of One 
who loves you far better than I do, 
and who has done unspeakably more 
for you than I ever could, will you a 
not feel that way about him, too— 4 
that you never will grieve him, be- 4 
‘cause he is so good ?”’ 
_ And then she spoke to Jim of the ee. 
Saviour who had died for him, and -— 
of the love that was now seeking ij 4 
him. And so, by this loving-kind- ae 
ness of hers, Jim learned to know — 
the “Love divine, all love excelling.” 
—Morning Star. 


sobbing child her nickel and another, 
and then turned his attention to 
Jim. For several days he inquired 
all around the neighborhood about 
Jim, and everything he heard drew 
him to the boy. | 

Not that Jim was anybody’s good 
boy; he could not find that he was 
either honest or truthful, but he was 
brave and kind, and had a sort of 
dogged faithfulness to what. was giv- 
en him to do. 

“The image of the Maker is not 
rubbed entirely out from that boy,” 
said Mr. Mitchell to his wife; “let’s 
give him a trial.” 

But the first thing they did was to 
give him a bath, which Jim did not 
like any more than a young rooster 
would; then he was fitted out in 


“No, stab him,’’ said a second. 
“No, starve him,” said a third. 
“But I think,” said their father, 
“TI can show you a better way than 
this. An enemy may be killed 
without taking from him his life, or 
shedding a single drop of his blood. 
Let me tell you a story to show how. 
“There was a farmer once, who 
was a very cross, surly, disagreeable 
man. Everybody in the neighbor- 
hood knew him, and everybody dis- 
liked him. He was sure to make 
the most of whatever went wrong 
about him, and the poor offender al- 
ways met with severe punishment. 
There was not a boy in all the neigh- 
borhood who didn’t feel uncomfort- 
able as he passed his gate; and the 
poor dog that barked at his geese or 


- 


— 


Statistics have been compiled at 
Vienna of the quantity of alcoholic 
liquors drunk in 1893 in the entire ae 
world. Germany heads the list with . 
1,202,132,074 gallons, an increase of 


the neighbor’s rooster that crowed on 
his wall was speedily visited either 
with the lash of his whip or the shot 
from his gun. The very cat knew 
his footsteps, and slunk away from 
him in terror. He was a complete 
pest, as much so to himself as to 
those about him. Every day brought 
him some fresh trouble, and found 
him in continual ‘hot water’; indeed, 
his life was made up of broils. 


make up the sum of life,” just as, in 
building, the little bricks, laid care- 


fully, one at a time, side by side, and 
securely cemented together, make at 
last the great strong structure. 

A young man, having exhausted 
his patrimony in obtaining a pro- 
fessional education, settled himself 
in a town already filled with success- 
ful lawyers, to practice law. One 
day one of these old lawyers asked 
him how, under such circumstances, 


some odd garments of Carter’s, and 
felt himself a dude, in spite of the 
fact that the three garments had be- 
longed to three different suits, and 
were somewhat razged about the 
knees. He was promised better 
clothes if he behaved well enough to 
keep his place. The first time that 
he put his hand. down into the pock- 
et of his new-old trousers he felt 
something round and hard at the 


34,000,000 over 1892, the consump- 
tion being 33 gallons per head, rang- 
ing from 62 gallons in Bavaria to 
12 gallons in Tothringen; Great 

Britain, second, 1,155,752,000  gal- 
lons, or 30 gallons per head; Ameri- 
ca, including the whole of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, is third, with more 
than a billion gallons, or 16 gallons 
per head. The total for the world, 
not including Asia and Africa, is 
4,500,000,000 gallons, requiring 


> 


bottom. He had never owned a 
quarter in his life, but he knew the 
feel of it in a minute; and having 
learned to be sly, he said nothing to 
the lady, who was turning him around 
to see if the clothes were respecta- 
ble. 
- But the first minute he had to 
himself he tied that quarter up in an 
old dirty rag, and swung it by a 
string around his neck, under the 
new-fashioned shirt they had put on 
him. | 

“When they miss this here piece 
of money, and come axin’ me for it, 
I won’t know nothin’ ’tall about it,” 
said Jim to the self he had brought 
with him from Fib’s Alley. “Pock- 
ets don’t tell no tales.” 

I have said that Jim was a brave 
boy; he had stood up against oaths 
and threats and blows, and cold and 
fatigue, but there was one force that 
had never been tried on him, and 
that he did not know anything about, 
and that was loving kindness. God 
and his servants were getting ready 
for that experiment now. 

There were many things in the 


7,270,000 tons of malt and 82,000 | 
tons of hops. 


“After a time good Farmer Green 
came to live near him, and was soon 
told the character of his not over- 
pleasant neighbor. 

“¢Well,’ says he, if he ‘shows off’ 

_ on me, I’ll very soon kill him.’ 


“This remark of Farmer Green’s 
soon got afloat, and all sorts of 
things were said aboutit. Heseem- 
ed the very last man to ‘kill’ any 
one, for his looks, and words, and] one of the most distinguished jurists 
actions all told of a loving heart} of his State. : 
which throbbed in his bosom and} Again, a certain old bishop, who 
directed his life. Nobody could] was fond of finding odd characters 
think for a moment of his becoming | in out-of-the-way places, was visiting 

a murderer. Mr. Green’s intention|in a quiet neighborhood. One day, 
at length came to the ears of the ill-|in a walk with a friend, he came 
natured farmer, and you may be} across a cross-roads settlement of a 
sure he was not at all pleased about|few houses. Among them was a 
it. Everything he could do to tease, | snug little shoe-shop, kept by an old 
annoy, and even injure Mr. Green| Negro man, which showed signs of 
was done; but somehow the man} prosperity. 
who was to ‘kill’ this ugly-tempered| Interested in that old cobbler, the 
.armer took it all in good part, and | bishop stopped for a chat. 

a as calmly and looked as kind-| “My friend,” he said, “I would not 
ever. | think so small a business as mend- 

“One day Mrs. Green sent to the} ing shoes would pay so well.” 
wife of our surly friend a basket of} “Ah,” said the gentleman with| 


he expected to make a living? 
“T hope I may get a little prac- 
tice,” was the modest reply. 
— “Tt will be very little” said the 
lawyer. | 
“Then I will do that little well,” 
answered the young man, decidedly. 
He carried out his determination. 
The little things well done brought 
larger ones, and in time he became 


The devil guards a man’s pocket- 
book with jealous care while the con- 3 
tribution box is being passed. ie 


If God were passing the collection | 
basket, there would be fewer buttons ea 
put in it “by mistake.”’ | a 


Look down in order to see those i: 
whom you would help; then look up i 
and lift up. 


wit 


Any lamp with wrong 
chimney on it is unsatisfac-. 
tory. Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 
the “Index to Chimneys” 
free, if you write for it. 

Pearl-glass and_ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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Wednesday, August 7, 1895. 


Eight murders and suicides were 
reported on the first page of the Call 

terday, with much other reading 
in keeping with this chapter of hor- 
rors. And the Call news is quite as 
good as its contemporaries. Hard 
and low history is the daily rule in 
this country, judging by the press. 
Could not the press more profitabl 
choose from a better class of inci- 
dents, and let the dead bury their 
dead and be forgotten. 


Police Commissioner Theodore 
Roosevett still enforces the Sunday 


law in New York city, and is likely 


to contiue so todo. He is hated by 


bad people, and last Monday his life 


was apparently providentially pre- 
served from a dynamite bomb. Such 
lives are precious in the sight of 
God, and should be in the sight of 
men. They are by all good men. 
We have before contrasted Roosevelt 
in New York and Gunst, “the sport,”’ 
in San Francisco. But when such a 
man can be in office in such a city 
as New York, let us not be discour- 
aged here. 


More particulars have reached us 
of the terrible calamity which has 
befallen Rev. W. H. Scudder and 
family at Norwich, N. Y. It was on 
Wednesday evening, July 24th. Mrs. 
Scudder and the oldest boy were ab- 
sent from home, the father was out 
for the evening, and the servant, 
having put the younger children to 
bed, was in her room reading when 
she heard a great noise in the kitch- 
en. She had covered the fire in the 
kitchen stove and closed the dampers 


go that the fire might “keep in’ for 


the morning, and the gas, generated 
by the smoldering embers, ignited, 
creating an explosion and setting 
the house on fire. The alarm was 
immediately raised, and before the 
firemen reached the house volunteers 
were at work rescuing the children, 
saving the furniture and extinguish- 
It was about nine 
o'clock; much of the furniture was 
saved; considerable of the library 


ruined; the- house destroyed; and/| 


two of the children, agéd respectively 
six and four years, met their death 


The telegrams this week leave lit- 
tle doubt that at least ten mission- 
aries of the English Church Mission- 
ary Society have been put to death 
with shocking cruelties at Ku Cheng, 
in the province of Fug Kien, about 
one hundred miles from Foochow. 
Some were burned alive, and others 
spared and cut terribly by the mob. 
A dispatch also states that the Amer- 
ican Mission at Shansi, near. Han- 
kow, has been destroyed, and its 
former occupants are fugitives. Our 
American Board has a_ prosperous 
mission in Shansi, but it is at Taiku, 
very far from Hankow. So far as 
we can gather, none of the missions 
of our Board have been threatened. 
The outbreak of violence seems to 
be attributable, in a measure, to the 
late war, or rather the treaty that 
opened the interior of China to for- 
The provincial offi- 
cials are supposed to have countenanc- 
ed the slaughter in order to check 
any advances in this line at the 
start, and so let the flame of hatred 
to the foreigner burn. Now is the 
time for England especially, and 
America also, to show a strong hand 
and see that justice and treaty rights 


are vindicated and secured. 


Y | gations are g 


jon the other side; 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


A ride of six miles from Sargent’s, 
Santa Clara county (on the S. P. R. 
R.), by stage with driver Regan, who 
tells a story well, and is full of the 
history of the country, brings one to 
San Juan, beautifully located, with 
a fine farming country surrounding 
it. We have a prosperous church 
there which has taken a new lease of 
life since Rey. C. Victor Martin be- 
came its pastor. Now they have a 
good church building, with spire 
pointing heavenward, and a roomy 
parsonage ye paid for. Congre- 

, and church work 
well carried on. It is encouraging 
to see the number of young men, 
born and brought up in the country 
places all over the State, who are out- 
spoken Christians. Many more are 
but all native 
Californians are not irreligious. Fine 

oung men are coming up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty; 
the saloon gets very many, but not 
all. There is promise of a good in- 
crease of THE Paciric list in San 
Juan. | 

Returning to Sargent’s, we go on 
down the road, seven passenger cars 
all full. How many well-dressed, 
good-looking people travel! Even- 
ing finds us at Capitola, now a fine 
watering-place with good bathing 
and a splendid hotel, where a crowd 
of people are stopping. This is the 
station for Soquel, a mile away. It 
was prayer-meeting night last Thurs- 
day in our church there, and I was 
glad to first meet our people in such 
a place. Prayers were offered for a 
series of meetings which are soon to 
be held by Evangelist John Currie. 
I spent the night with their young 
minister and his excellent wife, Rev. 
and Mrs. A. B. Snider, who went to 
them from our Seminary a few months 
ago, and who, with the dear little 
baby, have evidently already de- 
servedly won their hearts. Rev. W. 
A. Tenney organized this church 
years ago. It is now self-supporting, 
with a good building. With the ef- 
fective and willing help of the minis- 
ter and wife,when they came to know 
just how THE PaciFic is carried on 
as a-labor of love, the subscription 
list was more than doubled, with 
more to follow. | 


Four miles further down the road 
the train pulls up at Santa Cruz, the 
Venice of Northern California, and 
one of the prettiest towns in the 
State. Every visit sees additions to 
its attractions. This time we found 
one in “The Pixley,” kept by Mrs. E. 
B. Pixley of our church, in the hand- 
somest building in the center of the 
city. In the same building are lo- 
cated the fine public library, a 
court-room, bank, and stores. Mr. 
Edward Farrell, for years a trustee 
and good supporter of Green-street 
church, this city, was the master 
builder, and is now the agent of the 
building. Our church people have 
good words for their pastors of other 
days, and for Pastor Cruzan, recentl 
come to Parkchurch; but they sual 
in high terms of Rev. J. G. Taylor, 
who has accepted their call and en- 
tered upon his work, and so do his 
brethren in the Association, in which 
he has already begun to take his part 
as the pastor of a leading church. 
We like these ministers who come 
among us to help build up all our 
religious institutions, and the best 
civilization, and be one with us, like 
those brave men who planted the 
early churches here, and worked for 
a Christian college and seminary, 
and started THe Paciric—these men 
who are here to stay, and bear heavy 
burdens, not birds of passage ! 


integrity of character. 


Agent Pacific Mail Steamship Oompany 
in San Francisco in 1851. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH BY REV: 8. H. 
WILLEY, D.D. | 


Among the many excellent busi- 
ness men of San Francisco in the 
early years there was. not one who 
deserves more honorable mention 
than Captain Knight. He was em- 
phatically a self-made man. He 
was distinguished for strength and 
A glance at 
his youth shows plainly how it came 
about. He was a farmer’s son, born 
in 1811, in Corinth, Vermont. His 
health was delicate in his youth. 
He went to sea in the hope of gain- 
ing strength. He did not stop to go 
to school, but began at the first 
round of the ladder in learning sea- 
manship. He did not stop climbing 
till he reached the top. 

The crisis time in his life was 
when he was far away at sea on a 
long voyage. He was not yet 21 
years of age, but was second officer 
of the ship. There alone, and unbe- 
known to any human being, he was 
strongly impressed with the thought 
of the goodness of God—his goodness 
to him, his goodness to the world. 
He had been taught the Bible as all 
New England boys used to be, and 
he knew what it meant tohim. And 
there on the ocean, thinking of the 
goodness of God, he inquired of his 
own heart whether he had ever con- 
sciously felt gratitude to him, or had 
ever expressed it. Then and there, 
in the silence of his own heart, he 
resolved to return gratitude to God, 
and to express it. This involved, of 
course, the purpose to live a life of 
obedience to him. This was his 
covenant with himself and with God. 
His life henceforth was a life of prin- 
ciple. This was abundantly mani- 
fest to the end. On his return from 
that voyage he united with the 
church in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

His next voyage was on the ship 
Oconee, sailing from New York as 
first officer. 

After that he was made master of 
the ship Memphis by Grinnell, Min- 
turn & Co., and after that again he 
was given the Liverpool packet to 
Switzerland. Here he was very for- 
tunate and gained for himself a dis- 
tinguished reputation. This led to 
his advancement to the command of 
the famous ship New World. This 
was the proudest position in the 
merchant marine. But Captain 
Knight was a man not satisfied sim- 
ply with holding the first rank in 
his profession. While sailing his 
great swift ship he gave some thought 
to the people he knew or heard 
about. 

For example, about this time the 
famine in Ireland was on, and while 
he was lying in port he took a run 
over to Ireland to see the situation 
for himself. He went among the 
inquiring, advising, inspiring 
and awakening hope. His visit was 
so remarkable that it was spoken of 
as something quite unprecedented by 
the Cork Examiner. 

His ship, the New World, had a 
rival—the Ocean Monarch. It hap- 


the same day, August 24, 1848. 
They were towed to sea at 8 o’clock 
in the morning, and were about six 
miles apart. Captain Knight said 
to a passenger that morning, point- 
ing to the Monarch, “There goes our 
rival; if there is a ship in the trade 
I care for, there she is.” 

Not long afterward, some one 


QAPTAIN EBENEZER KNIGHT —1| 


pened that they left Liverpool on} P 


““‘What’s the matter with that ship?” 
Captain Knight hearing it, leveled 
his glass upon her, and in an instant 
shouted the order, about,” 


with fearful energy, “the ship is on 
fire!’’ 


The New World bore down under 
all sail, meantime making ready for 
lowering the boats, till they were as 
near the burning ship as it was safe 
to go, and then all the men were 
sent to the rescue that could possibly 
be spared, while Captain Knight, 
with what few men he had left, man- 
aged to hold his ship near by. It 
was a fearful risk, for he had on 
board seven hundred passengers and 
a very valuable freight. All day 
long they worked to save life, and 
only ceased their exertions when 
darkness made further effort impos- 
sible. When the facts of that day’s 
heroism were reported, no praise 
seemed to be too much to be given 
to Captain Knight and his brave. 
crew. - 

The press was unanimous in - giy- 
ing it, and humane and benxevolent 
societies sent in their warm and 
hearty testimonials. 


While Captain Knight was in this 
trade he was exceedingly annoyed 
at the Liverpool port regulations. 
They permitted no lights or fires on 
board any vessels while lying in the 
docks. That regulation had been 
in force there for a century. It was 
not so in London, or anywhere else 
in the world. But Captain Knight 
found it to.be cruel for his men, 
especially in stormy and _ winter 
weather. Moreover, it was ruinous — 
to their morals and discipline, for 
thé men had nowhere to go for com-- 
fort, warmth and cheer during the 
long evenings but the saloons and 
sailor boarding houses. It was in 
their behalf that Captain~ Knight 
felt the cruelty of the port regula- 
tion. ‘He himself, he said, could be 
perfectly comfortable at the Hotel 
Waterloo, but his crew could not, 
and it was for them he was con- 
cerned. He addressed the Dock 
Committee, asking that the regula- 
tion might be changed; but they 
replied, regretting the _ suffering 
caused by the rule, but declined 
doing anything to relieve it. He 
called a public meeting and aroused 
some public sentiment against the 
inhuman regulation, but this only 
called forth the whole crew of 
boarding house keepers and_ grog- 
shop people, whose gains were 
threatened, and so no relief was 
obtained. 


Another method of moving the 
authorities to do away with the of- 
fensive and antiquated dock regula- 
tions occurred to him. On the oppo- 
site shore of the Mersey a rival dock 
company had nearly completed new 
docks. 

His plan was to divert all Ameri- 
can shipping to them. He went be- 
fore a committee of Parliament, and — 
through them gained some needed 
legislation, and then sailed to New 
York. He there, in September, 1850, 
called a meeting of the principal 
ship-owners, when action was taken 
looking to the removal of their busi- 
ness from the Liverpool docks. 


No sooner was the news of this 
roposed action known in Liverpool, 
than the Dock Committee awoke; and 
straightway hastened in September, 
1851, to remove,the offensive restric- 
tion touching fires and lights on 
board ships in the docks, and Cap- 
tain Knight’s purpose was accom- 
plished. 


Commenting on this result the 


Times said, in a very commendatory 
watching her was heard to say, | notice, “Few will remember that they 
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owe this change in favor of the health 
and comfort of sailors to one clever, 
energetic and philanthropic man, 
Captain Knight, of the New World.” 
AN FRANCISCO. 7 


(To be continued.) 


Religious Teves. 
PAOIFIO OOAST. 


The Monthly meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union will be held at the Mission- 
ary Room, San Francisco, Thurs- 
day, August 15th. Basket lunch at 
noon. Gentlemen welcomed to lunch. 


At the last Monday Club Rey. E. 
Lyman Wood read an able paper on 
‘Missionary Economics.” The meet- 
ing was large. Among the visitors 
was Rev. Dr. Warren F. Day, pastor 
of our First church in Los Angeles, 
whose acquaintance we are very glad 
to make. He and Mrs. Day are on 
their vacation trip to Alaska. At 
the next Monday Club Rev. W. H. 
Tubb will present the subject—“The 
~Y.M. C. A. of San Francisco, Past 
and Present.” | 


Rev. Dr. C. Q, Brown’s subject in 
the evening in the First church in 
this city, was the “White Slave’ 
from the text Rom.i:1. There was 
a good after meeting. The audiences 
morning and evening were large, and 
the preaching very good. 


Four persons, one by profession of 
faith, united with Plymouth church. 
The pastor preached in the evening 
on the “Boston Convention.” Next 
Sunday evening he will preach on 
the “Bible,” the first in the pleasant 
Sunday evening series, “Will They 
Stand?” . 

Mr. J. W. Fairbank delivered his 
illustrated lecture on “Ben Hur” in 
Plymouth church last Friday even- 
ing. It was well attended, the lec- 
ture very interesting and the views 
among the best. It is an admirable 
and inspiring lecture. 

Pastor Cole of Olivet has returned 
in good condition after his two 
months’ home missionary service in 
Trinity county. In the morning he 
preached from I Peter iii: 12, and in 
the evening gave an account of his 
vacation work. The church is await- 
ing the return of Mrs. Cole from the 
Kast, to give them a social reception. 


A Council of Recognition is to be 
held in the Pierce-street church, cor- 
ner of Pierce and Green streets, this 
city, on Monday, August 12th, at 
7:30 P. M. 


Rev. H. Hammond Cole has re- 
ceived a unanimous call from our 
church in Weaverville, Trinity 
county, backed by the written re- 
quest of the leading county officers, 
lawyers, newspaper editors, and busi- 
ness men, that he accept, which he 
has under prayerful consideration. 


Evangelist Frank L. Smith goes to 
Helena, Montana, for a series of 


meetings, thence on east, to work in 
Philadelphia. 


Rev. Dr. J. K. McLean’s subject 
in the First church, Oakland, in the 
morning was “The Ideal Minister.” 
Some of his hearers thought that his 
ideal would be hard to realize in the 
new minister they are seeking. 


Rev. Dr. M. Willett’s subjects in 
Pilgrim church were, “The Presence 
of the Holy Spirit the Distinctive 
Glory of the Church,” and “The First 
of the Three Wonders—the Super- 
natural.” 


Rev. C. E. Chase preached in 
Chase-street church, Oakland, and 
Rey. Geo. W. Henning supplied our 


Rev. W. A. Tenney preached in 
the Fourth church in the morning, 
and Rev. Harry Perks in the even- 
ing. Pastor O. W. Lucas’s only child 
is very sick. 

Rev. Walter Frear supplied at San 
Mateo, and presented the work of the 
American Board. A good collection 
for missions was taken. 


Rev. Dr. J. C. Holbrook preached 
for Rev. Mr. Windsor at Campbell 
inthe morning. Subject, “Moral [n- 
fluence: Its Nature, Extent, and Per- 
petuity.”’ | 

The Los Guilicos church at Ken- 
wood gave a delightful reception on 
last Friday evening to the pastor, 
Rev. W. M. Massie, on his return 
from a few weeks of rest and recrea- 
tion. The little church, which is the 
handsomest by way of interior dec- 
oration of any country church on 
the Coast, was even more attractive 
on this occasion, the floral decora- 
tions and brilliant lights producing a 
charming effect. The pastor received 
his friends in the early part of the 
evening, after which there was a pro- 
gram of music and select reading. 
The ladies’ parlor was converted in- 
to a banquet-room, where the tables 
with their dainty appointments and 
still daintier viands were not the 
least attraction of the evening. The 
old and young joined in the festivity, 
and by the hearty greeting and hand- 
shaking another link was added to 
the chain that binds pastor and peo- 
ple of this community in genuine 
sympathy and unity. W. 


There were six accessions to May- 
flower church, Pacific Grove, last 
Sabbath, one on confession of faith, 
five by letter. Large congregations 
have been had for many weeks both 
at the morning and evening services. 
Prayer-meetings and Christian En- 
deavor meetings have been well at- 
tended and especially helpful. In 
addition to the fellowship of many 
of our Congregational people from 
neighboring towns and cities, we 
have had with us a large number of 
Presbyterians and Baptists who have 
felt very much at home in our ser- 
vices. ednesday of last week, at a 
missionary meeting held by the La- 
dies’ Society, about $21 were received 
for the Woman’s Board of Missions 
of the Pacific. A special and most 
interesting feature of this meeting 
was a talk by Mrs. Harris of Oak- 
land, for many years a missionary 
in Burmah. Shehadi Shehadi, the 
native Syrian, spoke to a full house 
Sunday evening concerning Syria. 
This was the third time that this 
brother had been heard in the Grove 
during the last ten days, and with 
much interest. W. W. F. 


EASTERN. 


Deacon Henry L. Hommedieu, 
now ninety-seven years old, attends 
faithfully and well to his duties as 
deacon of the church at Millville, 
New York. This small country 
church has received sixty members 
in the last four months. Rev. H.C. 
Keeley is pastor. 


A council was recently called by 
the French church in Lowell, Mass., 
to examine and ordain Mr. J. L. 
Loiselle, formerly a dry goods’ deal- 
er of that city. He will be ordained 
at Marlborough September 10th, and 
minister to the French church in 
that place. 


A Christian Endeavor Society of 
seventeen members was organized on 
board the United States steamer 
Minneapolis on her last. voyage. 

Some of the Ohio churches have 
been holding protracted meetings in 


Sonoma church. 


the open air, with good success. 


Jonslaught, the faithful trio in the 


|}monument. 


AOORNS FROM OAKLAND. 


“THE IDEAL MINISTER.’’ 


Pastor McLean, in a frank and 
open-hearted talk to his people last 
Sunday on the above topic, used 
Paul’s text to Timothy about the 
“Man of God thoroughly furnished 
unto every good work.” I only note 
what good people are saying to-day, 
that he unconsciously described him- 
self. Disayowing all perfection, and 
saying that Paul, himself, had he 
lived until now, could never have 
caught up to his own ideal, he yet 
pictured the standard he has been 
holding before himself and which he 
has realized better than most, even 
as his years of stable effort have 
been consecutively longer. 

Now there is a request that he 
preach a sermon on “The Ideal 
Church and People.” A serious and 
grateful attention are given to his 
thoughtful words. 
that it is not easy to fill his place— 
the committee of nine who had 
opened cordial communication with 
Dr. Boynton having received a mes- 
sage from him that it is impossible 
to leave his people now. 

There is one member‘of the church 
who never voted to receive Dr. Mc- 
Lean’s resignation, who feels that if 
Dr. Boynton is the man of God to 
come to leadership here now, some 
Caleb and Joshua ought to frater- 
nally take him by the arms and lead 
him to look this field over. What 
does a man know of its importance 
and need who has not seen it? As 
it is in order for us to pray for Di- 
vine guidance in these critical days, 
so we ask sympathizing friends to 
pray for us. 


ROBBER AND HERO. 


A noble shaft in Mountain View 
cemetery is an object lesson to the 
youth of this region. It is the 
tribute of the bankers of San Fran- 
cisco to the courage of Cashier Her- 
rick who loved honor more than life. 
After eighteen years sleep in a mod- 
est grave at Northfield, Minnesota, 
the dust of the heroic Heywood is 
likely to receive kindred honor. 
The banks gave more than twelve 
thousand dollars to his wife, and 
there is a library fund named after 
him in Carleton College. But bronze 
or granite may give added force to 
the lesson of heroism for the present 
generation. Therefore the gifted 
writer, Professor George Huntington, 
has written, and the Christian Way 
Company at Northfield, Minnesota, 
have printed, under the above title, 
the full story of the “James- Younger 
Raid.” It makes quitea book. The 
Southern horsemen and their savage 


bank and their cruel. persecutors, the 
plucky resistance and straight shoot- 
ing of the surprised citizens, the long 
chase which excited all Minnesota, 
and was such a surprising revelation 
to Southern freebooters of northern 
pluck, all these are told with as 
much gusto as any dime novel fur- 
nishes; but the credit and honor are 
put where they belong. Our. libra- 
rian has sent for one, and it will be 
good policy in a country where 
Bradys and Sontags are honored by 
so many to give our Sunday-school 
boys types of highest moral courage. 
It is not a blood and thunder book, 
but it makes one’s nerves twingle. 
You will sit up to finish it, and so 
will Johnny; and it will do him 
good. I wish a score of copies might 
come to California. The price is 
one dollar. The book is entirely a 
labor of love in behalf of the useful 


We are realizing |p}, coming letters will tell us so. 


SWEET SORROWS. 


We read last year of Oberlin’s 
sorrow in the loss of her wheel-horse, 
Professor John Ellis, who went to 
heaven from the Santa Fe depot in 
Chicago on his way home from Cal- 
ifornia. Now the telegraph tells us 


that his most promising son, a re- © 


cent graduate, a candidate for th 

ministry, an athlete who won a 
world-wide reputation while in col- 
lege by his daring balloon ascensions 
in behalf of scientific rain-making, 
tripped on a stone stair at the close 
of the Boston Y. P. S. C. E. Conven-. 
tion, and died suddenly. Our Mrs. 
Rea, so recently gone to Sausalito, is 
in pain by serious burning, and the 
beloved Scudder, formerly of Ply-. 
mouth church, San_ Francisco, parts 
with the charming little children by 
the flames of a burning parsonage. 
Are Dr. Taylor’s words true, “The 
sorrows of the Christian are sweeter 
than the joys of the world’? Yes. 


Heaven nearer and more real— 
friends and love immortal, sorrow 
transient, children safe, the bye-and- 
bye home never to be broken up. 
For God’s dear ones “it is better to 
have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all.’? Just from the 
home of our Brother Lucas, whose 
only darling trembles between heav- 


en and earth, what would we do 


without the Christian hope of im- 
mortality ? 


DRINK FROM A BIRD’S BATHTUB. 


- How hot the mountain-side was ! 
How 
Throats dry! Dog panting! River 
far below! Oh, grateful shade of 
enormous cedar! Welcome thick- 
et! What a little pocket-hiding 
place for the timid deer! What 
is this little thread of green- 
ness in the tiny canyon? Only a 
two-inch brook. How cold! Bless 
God for water |! 
away we lie at full length, and drink 
to our glad and grateful filling. Now 
we sit on the great tree roots and 
look and listen. Here comes a little 
wren. He knows the way. 
Another comes. Uncaged gladness |! 
When we are gone the shy foun may 
come and the mother grouse and her 
brood. In gratitude for cold water 
and welcome shade, with hands and 
staff we clear out the little spring 
pool of mud and leaves and sticks 
that weary hunter or wild game 
either may drink deep and free. 


| Like that spring are the little Sun- 


day-school fountains in the wilder- 
ness on our Coast. What an un- 
speakable privilege to widen and 
deepen them that the rivers of life 
may flow ! ALOHA. 


A NEW SCHOONER. 


The Herald for August says: 
“Those who have watched the recent 
reports from Ruk and Mortlock Is- 
lands will recognize the great need 
of another vessel to take the place of 
the Robert W. Logan. The money 
received from the insurance of the 
Logan will suffice to provide a new 
craft, and the Prudential Commit- 
tee has authorized the construction 
of such a vessel, which we hope will 
before long take its place in our mis- 
sionary fleet.” 

The contract for the building of 
this new Logan was let in this city 
last week to Mr. George W. Kneass. 
The schooner is to be sixty feet in 
length in the water line, and eighteen 


feet beam. Plans and specifications 


were prepared in this city, and the 
boat is to be finished in ninety days 


from date of contract. 


slippery the mossy logs! 


Pushing the leaves © 


He dips, 
and drinks, and flutters, and flies. — 
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Momans Board 
@f the Pacific. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Board is to be held September 
11th instead of Septem ber 4th, to 
make sure of securing the deputa- 
tion for Japan, consisting of the fol. 
work- 
ers: Secretary Barton, Dr. Johnstone 
of Chicago, Dr. Bradford of Mont- 
clair, Miss Child of Boston, Mrs. 
Joseph H. Cook, and others. 

Mrs. H. E. JEwerr. 


OUR AUGUST MEETING. 


Through some failure of “Uncle 
Sam,” we were disappointed about 


‘seeing and hearing Dr. and Mrs. 


J.C. Eaton last week. We had a 
very interesting, largely attended 
meeting, however, the program con- 
sisting of letters from missionaries — 
Miss Perkins, Miss Hoppin and Miss 


Wilson. 


A MISSIONARY FROM OHINA. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Woman's Board have invited Mrs. 
A. H. Smith to speak for foreign 
missions in our churches. We are 
glad to say that she enters upon this 
work at once. All churches in North- 
ern California who would like to 
have a stirring missionary address 
during this present month, please 
notify Mrs. A. H. Smith, 819 Fif- 
teenth street, Oakland, or Mrs. H. E. 
Jewett. Have an inspiring church 
rally, men and women, and fill your 
treasury before September Ist. 


WORK IN MEXIOO. 
[The following report of an ad- 


dress by Dr. Eaton was written by 


Mrs. A. H. Smith, and we gladly 
publish it. Wewish Dr. and Mrs. 
Eaton may have special encourage- 
ment in their work as they return to 
Mexico: ] | 
Rev. James Eaton, for thirteen 
ears a missionary of the American 
ard to Mexico, gave an address 
upon that country on Sunday even- 
ing, July 8th, at the First Congrega- 
tional church in Oakland. The 
speaker began by saying that Mexico 
hardly seemed like a foreign mission 
field, it is so near a neighbor of the 
United States. Chihuahua, his home 


in Mexico, is only two days and 


fourteen hours from here, and five 
days from New York, in time. 

And yet, in entering Mexico, one 
steps into a new world. Hardly 
anything to be found in Europe is 
stranger than the sights to be seen 
in Mexico, many of their customs 
being precisely those which prevailed 
in Palestine in the time of our Lord. 
The territory of that country is 
about equal to all of the United 
States east of the Mississippi river, 
and our southern neighbor is still 
sore over all the vast territory, once 
hers, which now enriches our own 
land. The Mexicans feel, as assur- 
edly many in our own land must, 
that the conquest which gave it tous 
was no part of a righteous war. Let 
no one suppose that the newspaper 


paragraphs sometimes seen, which 


announce that parts of Mexico are 
about to be acquired by purchase for 


the United States, are for a moment 


to be trusted. The Mexicans are in- 
tensely patriotic, and would submit 
to nothing of the kind. 

A scene which occurred the 15th 
of September, in a theater in Chi- 
huahua, illustrates his love of coun- 
try. It was a memorial service in 
honor of Hidalgo, the Washington 
of Mexico, who in 1810 threw off the 


to his. beloved land. | 
There was an august compay 
gathered on that evening. The Gov- 
ernor, advancing to the front of the 
platform surrounded by members of 
the Legislature, and by a large chor- 
us of singers, passed the Mexican flag 
with its proud eagle to a soloist. The 
lady took it and waved it back and 
forth as she sang in a most spirited 
manner their beautiful national 
hymn, the full body of singers join- 
ing in the chorus. The Governor 
then passed the flag to another lady 
who did likewise, and so on until all 
the verses had been sung, the en- 
thusiasm waxing warmer and warm- 
er until, at the close, when the Gov- 
ernor said in his native tongue: 
“Long live liberty! Long live Mex- 
ico! Long live Chihuahua!” An 
electric thrill went through the audi- 
ence, and the speaker, though an 
American, was himself melted to 
tears by their fervid loyalty. 

The liberty in which they so de- 
light is not ideal as yet. Under the 
form of republicanism, the govern- 
ment is really autocratic, and has at 
its command an army of.45,000 men. 
If all those entitled to it were allow- 
ed a vote, the Roman Catholics 
would at once come into power; but 
they have discovered in Mexico how 
to manipulate votes, and take care 
to have no more votes counted than 
serves the purpose of the party in 
power. 

President Diaz, now serving his 
fourth term, is a liberal man, and 
enforces the laws so far as_ possible. 
He is no respecter of persons. In 
his eyes an American missionary is 
as good as the Archbishop of fins 
ico. A wonderful change has come 
over the condition of the priests and 
the church they represent. Former] 
they could claim 
part of all mining products, and 
they held large amounts Of real es- 
tate. Now, a large part of this has 
been confiscated by the government 
for its use. Members of the liberal 
party feel that all should have been 
thus confiscated. Churches still held 
by the Catholics, if vacated for a 
time, can be sold, and many of them 
have thus passed beyond their con- 
trol and become Protestant edifices. 
Marriage has become a civil con- 
tract. They do not allow the hold- 
ing of street-meetings, and nuns are 
not allowed to go about on the street 
in the habit of their order. No idea 
of the highest and finest type of 
Mexicans can be gained from the clags 
of miserable creatures seen sunning 
themselves in New Mexican towns, 
as one passes through that territory. 
They represent the real Mexico as 
inadequately as the rascally and 
fraudulent Americans to be met with 
in Mexico represent our own repub- 
lic there. | | 

In the establishing of religious 
equality, the building of railroads, 
and the general quickening of na- 
tional life there has been grand op- 
portunity offered for missionary 
work. The workers from our land 
come in contact with people of re- 
finement and culture. One of the 
physicians of Chihuahua studied in 
Paris and Vienna. Many of them 
have traveled widely, and speak 
English much better, and understand 
it more readily, than the traveling 
American comprehends, as he freely 
discusses their country and criticises 
it while on board the cars. In the 
missionary work of Mexico all the 
leading denominations of the United 
States are represented. Each of the 
twenty-seven States has some Protes- 
-ant gospel preacher. There is plenty 


of scope, and the Presbyterians and 


each other anywhere. Eleven differ- 
ent societies are'represented. Messrs. 
Moody and Sanky were recently in 
Mexico, and held a convention at 
which seventy-five or more mission- 
aries were present. The subject con- 
sidered was the Holy Spirit, his 
offices and work, and the im- 
perative need of a new _bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit, if the 
work in Mexico is to be rightly done. 
| Mr. Moody himself was profoundly 
interested in the country, and said 
if he only knew Spanish he would 
cancel all engagements and stay 
there indefinitely. | 
_ As to the condition of the Roman 
Catholic church in Mexico, we have 
the testimony of a Catholic, the 
French Abbot, who was shot years 
ago after his capture, in spite of the 
pleadings of the Empress of Mexico: 
‘What is called the Christian 
church,” said he; “it is not truly a 
Christian church at all. It is bap- 
tized paganism.” If the common 
law were enforced the priests would 
have to be degraded from their office. 
If one looks underneath the outward 
seeming, they finda nation worm- 
eaten with infidelity. The choice of 
pictures in the apartment of a Mex- 
ican gentleman reflect the inner 
man. such apartment the 
speaker recalled, having on one side 
a blanket, on one side of which was 
miraculously impressed a picture of 
the Virgin Mary. On the other side 
of the room hung two pictures of 
priests. One of them held up a wine 
glass, at which he looked with a 
leer, while the other held a fly sus- 
nded by a string, and in the other 
and a pair of scissors with which to 
snip off the flies’ legs and wings. 
‘On their national day, it is painful 
to hear the fierce denunciations of 
the church applauded to the echo; 
but such a horrible travesty on 
Christianity has the church become 
that it really stands to the credit of 


any head and any heart unable to| 


accept its teachings. | 

But the real, genuine gospel has 
power to wef hold of hearts. There 
are 15,000 Protestant church mem- 
bers and 40,000 adherents. In the 
northwestern part of the country, 
when the American Board first en- 
tered, they boycotted the missionary 
and threatened promptly to excom- 
municate any one who sold him any- 
thing or worked for him. The little 
meetings had to be held in a private 
house. We find them consecrating 
a beautiful Protestant church there. 
There are 700 people in the audience 
at least, 500 of whom are Catholics, 
while on the platform are seated six 
foreign pastors and one native min- 
ister. Many churches and schools 
have been built. The priests main- 
‘tain that the missionaries are work- 


Chihuahua paper for Passion Week 
gave side by side the order of exer- 
cises for the Catholic Cathedral and 
for this Protestant church, and in- 
vited its readers to take their choice! 
At a tree-planting held in some hos- 
pital grounds a lady and gentleman 
acted as god-parents for each tree 
planted. The Mayor, himself a de- 
vout Roman Catholic, invited the 
American missionary to stand spons- 
or for a tree also. Mr. Eaton pro- 
poses -to keep a sharp eye on 
the growth of that tree, lest, 
if it fail they conclude that Protest- 
jantism blights. The church spoken 


of is a beautiful building. The Mex- 
icans contributed to it a thousand. 
dollars. Several thousand more were 
added by the generous church of 
Montclair, N. J., in memory of Mrs. 
Eaton’s mother. 


ing secretly for annexation. The} 


Spanish yoke and declared freedom Congregationalists do not overlap , glass window has upon it not the 


, picture of the Virgin, but instead is 
the open Bible and over it the cross. 
One hundred members of the church 
were formerly Roman Catholics. One 
of the deacons of six years’ stand- 
ing died a lingering and painful 
death, holding on firmly to his.Chris- 
tianity, and giving radiant testimony 
to the very end, when he exclaimed 
joyfully, “Come, Lord Jesus; come 
quickly.” 
Scriptures, Mr. Eaton would be will- 
ing to match his Mexican Christians 
—man for man, woman for woman, 
child for child—against the Chris- 
tians of the United States. He won- 
dered if his own countrymen could 
bear the severe tests which sometimes 
proved the loyalty of the native con- 
vert. The Mexicans are brought up 
to scourge themselves and shed their 
own blood. May they soon learn 
that the blood of Jesus Christ avails 
to cleanse from all sin. | 


Home Wlissions. 


FROM THE FIELD. 


PESCADERO. 


_ The new pastorate of Rev. E. Hos- 
kins is opening hopefully. He 
writes: “In Pescadero everything is 
going along pleasantly. Congrega- 
tions are good. Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor Society are do- 
ing nicely. The midweek prayer-— 
meetings are fairly well attended, 
with some little signs of spiritual. 
quickening. My salary is promptly 
paid. The people have done a little 
better by me than they promised. 

‘*T will mention a recent incident 
to show the pleasant way they have ~ 
of doing things down this way. I 
proposed to the trustees of the church 
to build a woodshed and bore a well 
and put ina pump at my own ex- 
pense, thus making things more con- 
venient and saving excessive water 
rates, the church to reimburse me if 
I should resign or be dismissed be- 
fore I got in use the worth of my out- 
lay. The trustees immediately made 
these improvements at the expense 
of the church.” 


ROCKLIN. 


_ Rey. E. D. Haven reports: “About 
the Ist of May we began the build- . 
ing of our new church, which is now 
well under way, and is to be com- 
pleted the latter part of September if 
all goes well. We hope to go into it 
free from debt, if all the subscrip- 
tions or pledges are paid. If we do 
we shall be indebted very largely to 
friends outside of Rocklin. And yet 
Rocklin has done well, considering 
her present condition.” 


OLEANDER. 


Mr. Overton writes: “The princi- 
pal event of the quarter has been 
the opening of our new church, which 
took place on June 9th. To build a 
church in these times and in a place 
which has suffered so severely as this 
raisin country is no slight under- 
taking. Many were skeptical as to 
the success of the movement, but one 
and all rejoice that by the blessing 
of God the work has been done. The — 
building gives great satisfaction, and 
when completed will be an orna- 
ment to the district. There will be 
seating capacity for 200, but at pres- 
ent we are able to make provision 
for only one hundred and fifty.” “I 
have given a series of Sunday even- 
ing discourses entitled, ‘Friendly 
Words to Doubters.’ I trust these 
addresses have not been altogether 
fruitless. But there are those who 
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doubt and who purposely avoid such 
services.”’ 

“The most discouraging thing in 
this district, from the pastor’s stand- 
point, is the never-ending work in 
the homes and on the ranches. 
This frequently keeps people from 
church, and prevents many of those 
who do attend from more than one 
Sunday service. We have lost two 
members by removal, who have been 


here from the beginning. But I 


have been glad to notice many per- 
sons in, the congregation who have 
not hitherto attended church, and 
I am hopeful that, in due time, sev- 
eral of these will identify themselves 
with us.” 

GUERNEVILLE. 


From this, among the youngest of 
the Congregational sisterhood, come 
these cheery words. Rev. Francis 
Lawson writes: “Coming events are 
said to cast their shadows before 
them, and this church with its come- 
ly building is witness not only to 
the fact that God has a people here, 
but that they are zealous for his 
cause. Considering the recent and 
rampant wickedness—Sunday dese- 
cration, licentiousness and intem- 
perance—the wonder is that any 
hope or life was left. But now the 


- feeling is, ‘You have had the sway 


in all wickedness; now it is our turn 
to promote virtue, integrity and god- 
liness.’ Ungodliness is in disgrace. 
But great caution and firmness are 
requisite. 

“Our house of worship, while not 
finished, is occupied, being. seated 
temporarily with chairs. Several 

rsons who will, we hope, cast in 
their lot with us, are waiting, appar- 
ently, to see the house paid for and 
other indications of permanence. It 
has come to its present state of pre- 
paredness, largely, through the en- 
terprise of one man. Our M. KE. 
brethren at first regarded the organ- 
ization of a Congregational church 
as endangering their own, but have 
since seen good reason for changing 
their view. They are doing much 
more themselves. 

“Congregationalism is new here. 
Some well-informed persons tell me 
that they never before knew of the 
existence of such a name or order, 
and they are asking questions which 
prove that to them our church polity 
is indeed something new. 

“At the quicksilver mine our work 
is taking hold. Every Sunday at 
3. Pp. M. we have Sunday-school, 
which my daughter superintends, 
I following with a short sermon. 
Once a month we have held a week- 
day service, and now shall attempt 
the same in alternation with the 
Methodist pastor. So we thank God 
and take courage.” 


BE YE ALSO READY. 


Many of the lamentable failures 
of life come from not being ready. 
The firemen in our great cities are 
always on the alert. The instant 
the alarm of fire comes in, the har- 


ness drops upon the horses, the doors 


swing open, and the engine is on the 
way to the scene of the conflagration. 
Five minutes’ delay mean the loss 
of thousands of dollars and perhaps 
of human lives. Where wild beasts 
are seeking to pounce upon the trav- 
eler, he must have his gun loaded. 
The Prince Imperial of France lost 
his life in South Africa because he 
waited a moment after he was warn- 
ed to fly. - His mother is reported to 
have said that her son’s great fault 
was never being quite ready. 


Each little trial successfully en- 
dured strengthens us for the greater 
ones which follow. 


to do. 


School 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 18TH. 


BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


The New Home in 
vi: 8-15). 

The substance of this lesson is the 
charge of Moses to young Israel be- 
fore his death. The time was near 
the close of the fortieth year of the 
exodus. The place was on the east 
side of Jordan, in a valley of gar- 
dens, across from Jericho (Num. 
xxiv: 6; Deut. iv: 46). Moses was 
120 years old, and yet “his eye was 
not dim, nor his natural force abat- 
ed.” Soon after the charge he went 
up into Mt. Nebo, and died at an 
hour and a spot known only to God. 
The design of the lesson was to warn 
the people not to forget God and his 
Word when they were established in 


the land of abundance, and enjoyed 


great temporal prosperity. The book 
of Deuteronomy is the substance of 
the reminiscences which Moses re- 
lated to the new generation of Israel, 
born after their fathers left Egypt. 
They had no personal knowledge of 
the occurrences at Sinai, and of God’s 
revelations at that point. 


The thousands of emigrants who 
went up to possess the promised 
land were young (except two), from 
forty years down. Their discipline 
from birth had been of the most 
severe character, while wandering 
through “a great and terrible wilder- 
ness.’” They had learned faith in 
God by their entire dependence upon 
him for the daily supplies of every 
article essential to human subsist- 
ence. They had learned fortitude 
and patience in the most frightful 
schools of exposure and suffering, 
and valor by repeated conflicts with 
the fiercest foes. Now Moses reminds 
them of the importance of taking 
the revealed Word of God as their 
guide in all matters of faith and con- 
duct. 

When you pass the Jordan, and 
take possession of the promised land, 
remember that it will yield you milk 
and honey only while you use it as 
God’s country, and give him the su- 
preme place in your heart, head, 
hand and life. Under the gospel, 
too, the summit of all duty and 
privilege is to love God with all the 
heart, soul, mind and strength (Mark 
xii: 30). It is essential to carrying 
out of the law of.love that every one 
be thoroughly instructed in the re- 
vealed Word. 


“The words shall be in thine 


heart.” Have them so fresh in the 
memory that they shall be upper- 
most in every motive of action. 


“Teach them to thy children” —at 
all times, in all places, in the home, 
the walks, the last words as you re- 
tire to sleep, and the first as you 
wake. Exemplify the law of law to 
the child in the family, in labor, in 
business, in recreations, in trials; 
and in sympathy toward others who 


are in need, suffering, temptations, | 


and under the bondage of sin. 


“Bind them for a sign [oth: token, 
ensign] upon thy hand.” The use 
of the phylacteries mentioned in 
Matt. xxiii: S*grew out of this direc- 
tion. The phylactery was a cubical 
case of raw-hide containing several 
passages of Scripture on a scroll. 
They were attached to the left arm 
and forehead by leather strings. 
The present lesson was one of the 
passages placed in all the Jewish 
phylacteries. God’s words should 
be on our hand to control all our 
acts, and teach us what we are to be 
The words of God should 


Canaan (Deut. | 


be in our hand as the only weapon 
of offensive.warfare. “The sword of 
the Spirit is the Word of God.” “As 
frontlets [totaphoth: prayer-fillets 
between thine eyes.” We shoul 

look at all matters pertaining to reli- 
gious truth and duty through the 
medium of God’s revealed messages. 
The head-thinking should be subor- 
dinate to what God says. “Write 
them upon the posts of thy house, 
and on thy gates.” Let there be vis- 
ible tokens, reminders that the occu- 
pants of the home are under the 


management of God. It is essential 


to godly living that our religious 
banner always unfurled. 
“Beware lest thou forget the Lord.” 
When you are suddenly enriched by 
coming into possession of great cit- 
ies, full houses, deep wells, fruitful 
vineyards and orchards, on which 
you bestowed no labor, remember 
from whose hand they came. Re- 
member who transferred you from 
the poverty and the slavery of Egypt 
to the riches and luxuries of Canaan. 


“The Lord isa jealous God.” If 
his liberal bounties are selfishly 
used, and his loving hand is ignored, 
then he will be terrible to destroy. 
It is of supreme importance that we 
always retain the Lord in our mind 
and heart. 

NOTES. 


I. Inthe lesson Moses uses the verbs 

and pronouns in the second person 
singular—thou, thine, thee. Public 
morals and spirituality can be pre- 
served and promoted only by the 
continuance and advance of personal 
purity. 

II. Great worldly prosperity may 
be the greatest hindrance to full 
communion with God, and the high- 
est usefulness among men. 


COMFORT IN DEATH. 


Many years ago there was a dread- 
ful accident in Heaton Main Colliery. 
The pit became flooded, and the 
water cut off the retreat of seventy- 
five men and boys. They died of 
gradual suffocation, beyond all hu- 
man help, but they had “a strong 
hold in the day of trouble.” When 
the bodies were recovered, nine 
months later, these words were found 
scratched on a tin candle-box in the 
pocket of a lad: “Fret not, dear 
mother, for we were singing while 
we had time, and praising God, 
Mother, follow God more than ever 
I did.” 


I saw the white daisies go down to the 
Bea, 
A we in the sunshine, a snowdrift in 
une 
The people God sends us to set our hearts 
ree. 
a rallied them up from the 
ell, | 
The orioles whistled them out of the 


wood ; 
And all - their singing was, ‘‘Earth, it is 
we 


And all of their dancing was, ‘‘Life, ) 


thou art good! ”’ —Century. 


The following “simple remedy for — 


driving away the flies is suggested 
in one of our exchanges: Buy five 
cents’ worth of oil of lavender at the 
drug store and mix it with the same 
quantity of water. Then put it ina 
common glass atomizer and spray it 
around the rooms where flies are apt 
to congregate, especially in the din- 


ing-room, sprinkling it plentifully - 


over the table linen. The odor is 
especially disagreeable to flies, and 
they will never venture in its neigh- 
borhood, though to most people it 


has a peculiarly fresh and grateful 
smell. 


A bit of counsel to whom it may 
concern: If you wish the minister to 
give a notice about your society, or 
your work or some meeting, write it 
out on a separate slip of paper ex- 
actly as you desire to have it pre- 
sented. Do not mix it in with lots 
of other things you say in your letter 
to him, and so compel him to pick 
it out of a mass of stuff as best he 
can. This plan will save both 
trouble and vexation, and greatly 
increase the chances-of having the 
announcement straight. 


Consecration is not a feeling. It 
is not the act of our feelings, but of 
our will. God is working in you to 
will, whether you feel it or not; is 


and to do his good pleasure if we are 
really and truly his children. Con- 
secration is not reading a verse of 
Scripture, or announcing a hymn in 
the prayer-meeting. It is a more 
comprehensive work, a more real 
thing, a more genuine and accept 

able service. . 


To clear the war indemnity de- 


manded by Japan, China would need 


to pay $65 a minute night and day, 
for the next five years. ~ 


—_— 


We are always complaining our 
days are few, and acting as though 
there would be no end of them.— 


Joseph Addison. 


/ 


_ 


- 


Cramps may assail you at any time, without warning. You are at 
a complete disadvantage—so sudden and violent is their attack— 
unless you are provided with a sure cure. 


is the surest cure, the quickest and the safest cure. It is sold everywhere at 
25c. a bottle. See that you get the genuine—has ‘‘Perry Davis & Son’”’ on bottle. 
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Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune | 


giving us power, day by day, to will 
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Southern 


i ag omar two pages are edited by Rev. H. P. 
Casg, Rev. J. T. Forp and President C. 
G. BALDwin. The Southern office is located 
at Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Ad- 
dress all copy to C. G. Baldwin. All subscrip- 
tions from Southern California will be received 
by the Claremont office. For information ad- 
dress C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, al. 


OHUROH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. J. B. Irvine has just complet- 
ed his engagement at Bloomington 
and Rialto, supplying for Rev. E. R. 


Brainerd, who 1s still pastor of those 
churches. He is reported by the 


local paper—the Saturday Review— 
as having made many warm friends, 


and the church of Rialto passed the 


following resolution: 

“Resolved, that we highly appre- 
ciate the services of Brother Irvine 
while acting as our pastor, and that 
he carries to his home the sincere 


Christian love and good wishes of 


every member of this Society.” 

Mr. Irvine is reported as having 
been especially helpful in connection 
with the Society of Christian En- 
deavor, encouraging the young peo- 
ple to do their best work. | 

A Union Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, including 
four societies in Rialto and Bloom- 
ington, has been formed, and a busi- 
ness and social occasion was enjoyed 
last week, in which about one hun- 
dred members participated. Consti- 
tution was adopted and officers elect- 
ed. The literary part of the program 
was an address by Rev. J. B. Irvine 
upon the motto of the Society: “One 


is your Master, even Christ, and all 


ye are brethren.”’ 

The following note is sent in from 
Ventura: 

“Monday, July 29th, six of the 
Ventura county ministers met in a 
room in the Ventura Congregational 
church, and there entered into an 
agreement to meet each Monday 
afternoon for conference, prayer, in- 
tellectual, and especially spiritual 
improvement. There were present 
three Congregational ministers, one 
Presbyterian, one Methodist and one 
Christian minister. S. Bristol was 
chosen permanent Chairman, and 
F, N. Merriam Scribe. This first 
meeting was chiefly taken up with 
an endeavor to become acquainted 
with each other’s spiritual condition, 
that we might know how to pray for 
each other and give counsel. This 
we propose to keep up till we shall 
know the special plagues of each 
other’s heart—-our several weaknesses, 
our heart longings, etc.—to the end 
that we may become as largely sym- 
pathetic as possible, and helpful, 

till we all come into the unity of 
the faith and unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


Of course we shall overhaul ser-. 
mons, suggest topics for preaching, 


consider plans of church work, and 
perhaps review important books. 
But the chief aim will be mutual 
spiritual improvement in largest de- 


gree, well knowing that when the} 


ministry of a locality is filled with 
the Holy Ghost—as of one accord in 
one place—the blessing will go down 


into the pews, will fill the house of 


God, and persuade and convert the 
people. Please offer a prayer for us. 
“S. Bristow.” 


Rev. E. D. Hale of Lincoln called 
at Claremont, paying a visit. to the 
college friends whom he had known 


for years, and especially to Rev. 
Henry W. Jones, in whose family he 
boarded when a student at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. It was a pleasure to visit 
with him. He and his good wife 
could ill be spared by the friends 
North, but he would be very wel- 
come among his brethren at the 
South. We have a way of coveting 
ali the good men of the North who 
come down here. 

It is rumored that Prof. Nash of 
the Seminary will spend a few months 
of rest, for purposes of recuperation, 
at Claremont. He has friends in the 
faculty of the college, and will find 
good fellowship there. : 

At communion, July 7th, the First 
church in San Diego received 12 
members; 5 on confession, 7 by letter. 

Brother L. N. Barber and wife are 
greatly afflicted by the death of their 
son at San Jacinto. He was a staff 
on which they expected to lean in 
declining years. They feel that the 
trial would be too hard to be borne, 
were it not that they know the Lord 
as a support and a refuge. They 
have our sympathy and prayers. We 
trust that in the loss of their earthly 
support they may know, as never be- 
fore, the unfailing strength of lean- 
ing upon the Everlasting Arm. 

At Rosedalé, by a series of dime 
socials,money enough has been raised 
to paint the church, the people doing 
the work themselves. They have 
also, by steady, persistent effort, paid 
a debt of nearly $400. They have 
had but one communion without ac- 
cessions since the church was built. 
Almost the entire religious element 
of the colony is in our church. Pas- 
tor Johnson preaches. also at Rio 
Bravo on alternate Sundays—a new 
settlement, about eight miles distant, 
where it is hoped that a church of 
Christ may yet be gathered. 


COMPTON TEMPERANOE WORK. 


On Sunday evening, June 30th, 
Major and Mrs. E. T. Scott closed a 
series of eight days’ temperance work 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. 
U. of Compton. To many of the 
readers of THE Paciric, Major and 
Mrs. Scott need no introduction. 
Meetings were held afternoon and 
evening, and were without excepti 
addresses of wonderful power. 

In listening to Mrs. Scott one is 
frequently reminded of that prince 
of the temperance platform, John B. 
Gough, while the quiet, earnest, per- 
suasive appeals of Mrs. Scott carry 
conviction to all who hear. For- 
tunate the people who receive their 
services. Let the people be united; 
prepare the ground for their seed- 
sowing; let no service be marred by 
<< ee for money, which should be 
fully provided for in anticipation of 
their coming, and then pray and 
work with them, and the God of 
battles will give youa victory. Ma- 
jor Scott’s present address is Red- 
lands, Cal. me 


FIRST OHUROH, REDLANDS. 


Rev. J. H. Williams has started 
on his usual summer trip to the 
Atlantic seaboard. His vacation 
has been extended this year in order 
that he may spend some é¢ime with 
his mother at Dudley, Mass. She is 


over ninety years of age and quite 
feeble. 


The church has purchased a lot 
adjoining its property for $600. It 


is to be used for hitching horses, 
and the original lot is to be orna- 
mented with trees and flowers. The 
pastor has been instructed to pur- 
chase, during his absence, a com- 
munion service with individual cups. 
The church will join with the Pres- 
byterians in holding union services 
through the months of August and 
September. Mrs. Anna T. DEAN. 


THE POVERTY OF THE POOR. 


In determining what causes squal- 
id ation we shall need to take in a 
wide range of facts. Asa contribu- 
tion to the general subject I contrib- 
ute the following: A man and his 
wife and two or three bright children; 
the wife took in washing, receiving 
all she could do, and paid promptly. 
Last Monday morning the boy did 
not come for the clothes. A call at 
the house found the woman in bed; 
and to the question whether she 
would do the work, she said: “No, I 
have made up my mind not to wash 
any more. I meant to let you know.” 
No suggestion that she was sick; 
simply change of mind; a whim. 
She could not have our washing 
again if she wanted it. The husband 
of this woman last spring staked his 
cow on the edge of a barley field, the 
owner of which wasaway. He found 
his pay inconveniently slow in one 
case, and while the work had been of 
great service to him he so offended 
his employer because he could not 
get his money at the desired moment 
that it will not be strange if that 


jemployer of labor seeks another man 


next time. 

Another man had a job, a long 
one; worked well. His employer 
loaned him money to buy a place, 
and in consideration of his work in 
development of water was purposing 
to give him free use of what he need- 
ed. Prompt pay,a good house and 
all things moving toward prosperity |! 
Then because his employer proposed 
a different way of accomplishing a 
certain feat of engineering he be- 
comes morose and sour. His men 
begin to quarrel, and in a month he 
and they are all dismissed and the 
work shut down, the employer dis- 
appointed and discouraged from his 
attempt to make a valuable improve- 
ment. He was a good employer, 
and the men ought to have been 
grateful for the fact that a man was 
willing to risk thousands of dollars 
in a way to employ them. These 
are facts of a week in a country 
place. How many thousands of un- 
employed men and women are ‘‘out”’ 
the country over for such causes as 
these—lack of a sense of others’ 
rights and their own duty ! 


Keep Me Close to Thee. 


Keep me close to Thee, dear Father, 
While the billowg o’er me roll, ° 
While the night winds moan and gather 
In their blackness round my sou! ; 
Keep me close to Thee. 


“eee me close to Thee, dear Master, 
While temptations assail ; 
Softer, sweeter, deeper, faster, 
Let Thy deathless love prevail; 
Keep me close to Thee. 


oar me close to Thee, dear Spirit 
Of the cloudless light of day, 
Until I thy light inherit 
Though the heavens fade away ; 
Keep me close to Thee. 


— W. H. Thorne. 


The character that will not defend 


itself is rarely worth defending. 


SOME OF THE WORRIES OF LIFE. 


Life is a serious matter, and it 
should also be a glad and joyous ex- 
perience. There are so many things 
to be thankful for, and so many 
pleasant incidents in our daily lives 
that it is really good to be alive. 

Some one says, “Yes, but life is 
full of sorrows.” Life has its sor- 
rows, as each of us can testify; but 
time, the great healer, is kind and 
good, and if only we can keep the 
worries out we shall see that even 
joy grows out of sorrow. 

Worry is what makes life’s bur- 
dens heavy, and darkens the sun- 
shine that ought to shine in our 
souls every day, and reflect on all 
around us. When we dissect the 
worries of life, in nine cases out of 
ten, we find them more ludicrous 
than grave. For instance, the wor- 
ries about the weather: “It is going 
to be a dry season. No use to plow 
for grain. It will be time, work and 
seed wasted, for there will be no 
crop. Ifthe drought continues the 
mountain streams will be dry, and 
irrigating water willfail. It is no 
wonder farmers cannot get along. 
Hard times for us all.” By and by 
the rain comes; then the worry is, 
“We shall be drowned out at this. 
rate. Ground is so wet we cannot. 
plow and sow. If we do, the seed: 
will not grow. It will either rot in, 
the ground or be washed out.” 

The strength and vitality that is: 
wasted in worrying would accom-. 
plish a vast amount of work that. 
would tell for good after the clouds: 
have rolled away and _ sunshine: 
comes, as it surely will every time. 
Suppose it is a dry year, will any of 
us starve? We did not last year, 
the driest in twenty years. Perhaps 
we economized closer than usual, 
perhaps we wore our old clothes a 
little longer than we expected to— 
some of us are wearing them yet. 
We prize old, tried friends. ie 

The wettest season we ever knew 
did not drown any of us. The Lord’s 
promise of seed-time and harvest | 
will not fail us if we stop worrying 
and do our best. | 

There is the worry of the country 
going toruin. Politics are corrupt, 
men in high places betray their 
trust, friends prove false. Don’t 
worry. See that your part in politics 
is kept pure, that your trust is kept 
sacred, that your friendships are true 
and unselfish. The worry over the 
monotony of doing over and over 
again the same things. Three times 
a day, 365 days in the year, we go 
the round of cooking, eating and 
washing dishes. We weary of wash- 
ing and putting into the same places 
the same dishes in the same way, 
until we are wicked enough to be 
not sorry when some old-timer 
falls and is picked up too badly 
bruised for further service. 


Don’t worry about the cooking and 
eating. How splendid that we have 
healthy appetites and plenty to eat ! 
Don’t worry about the dish-washing. 
What a trial it must have. been in 
those old days to polish the pewter 
plates and cups and scour the wood- 
en spoons | 

Don’t worry because young Amer- 
ica seems to be growing up too fast 
and is supposed to lack reverence for 
elders, and is charged with being ab- 
sorbed in plans for his own exalta- 
tion, and too regardless for the ad-. 
monition of older, wiser heads than 
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his own or her own. God bléss young 
: We should not want to 
stay around here long without them. 
I am afraid we old folks would set- 
tle into ruts and make life too seri- 
ous business if it were not for the 
vim and sparkle and energy of the 
Let us join hands 
with them, and each benefit by the 


America ! 


younger fry. 


other, and stop worrying. 


Don’t worry because this is an age 
of rush, of crowd, of strife, of mad 
wer, to 
the exclusion of tender sentiment or 
Do we need to 

go beyond the limits of our own 
neighborhood for examples of gener- 
ous self-denial, of sacrifice of cher- 
_ ished plans for the benefit of loved 
ones, of patient bearing and forbear- 
ing with the weakness of others, of 
noble fortitude in time of suffering, 
of patience and good will without 


haste for riches or place or 


chivalry or honor. 


stint ? 


Don’t worry for the good old times 
of our grandfathers. We should be 
as much out of place in that slow- 
going age as they would be in our 
electric, high-pressure last part of 


the nineteenth century. . 


Don’t, dear sisters, worry because 
the men folks say we shall not vote. 
When we cannot do what we want 
to in the way we want to, then it 
stands us in hand to use other means 
There are 
a lot of good things we can do that 
So let 
us be improving our time in those 
lines until they in their superior 
wisdom grant us what they surely 
will yet, the privilege of suffrage, and 
then we shall have more time to at- 


to accomplish our object. 


are not fully exhausted yet. 


tend to that. 


Don’t, my brother, worry about 


SPIRIT. 
BY REV. T. HENDRY. 


readers, and your kind note askin 


quickening in God’s hosts. = 
IT I8 SCRIPTURAL. 


new wine.”’ 


the 


“witnesses” for Christ in such an ex 


this comment. 


CONSCIOUS BAPTISM OF THE HOLY 


A communication from one of your 


In Eph. v: 18 we read the com- 
mand, “Be filled with the Spirit.” 
This is binding upon every believer; 
if we refuse this injunction from any 
cause we are not living according to 
the will and purpose of God, and in 
consequence we suffer great loss. The 
former part of the verse, of which} 11.. 
this is a clause, reads, “be not drunk 
with wine wherein is excess,’’ seem- 
ing to indicate, according to many, 
that the manifestations in actions 
and words of those “filled with the 
Spirit” are in some way analogous 
with those of persons “filled with 
Referring to Acts ii, we 
remember the charge made against 
disciples anointed with the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, 
“these men are full of new wine.” 
“Filled with the Spirit,” “baptized 
with the Holy Ghost,” they spoke as 


traordinary manner as to draw forth 


Our sermons to-day are sufficient- 


: the new woman. They say she has 
come to stay, but she will not hurt 
you if you keep your distance. She 
is still a small minority. There are 
plenty of the old and reliable kind, 
and they are a live element, too. 
When I hear all of the worrying, of 
the antagonism of the sexes and the 
scorings that each side deals out so 
unsparingly to the other, I wonder 
what would be the result if all the 
men in Southern California were 
transported at once and on short no- 
tice to the other side of the Rockies. 


Let me answer you that before the 
trail was cold every woman and 
child would shoulder the household 
treasures and hurry after them. 
Would I lead the van ? No, I should 
not expect to get a chance, for these 
others who had said so many hard 
words about ‘‘horrid men” would be 


ly intellectual and instructive; we 
need not more eloquence, but more 
spiritual power, in pulpit and pew. 
What mighty things God can do 
with a church whose pastor and 

ple are alike anointed with the 
“holy oil” for service, remains yet to 
be seen. The Church needs to-day 
men and women filled with the Holy 
Ghost, giving testimony to the truth 
that Jesus saves and satisfies, and 
that the Holy Spirit enlightens and 
comforts not only by exemplary lives, 
but also by word of mouth, under 
the promptings of the Holy Ghost. 
We have too long “quenched the 
Holy Spirit’? as he sought to bear 
witness for Christ through us or 
through another. - | | 

This Holy Spirit anointing is for 
us and for our children, and for as 


in such haste I should be crowded 
But I should be 
If the women 
were transported, what then? Not 
a man would hesitate to mount his 
fleetest horse, and with gun and bay- 
onet, press on after, and never rest 
until he rescued and brought back 
every one of us, the plague of their 


far into the rear. 
there just the same. 


lives. 


We are forced to believe our wor- 
ries are unnecessary and harmful. 
They make mountains out of mole- 
hills; they waste our strength, they 
cripple our energies, they make us 
wrinkled and grey before our time, 
they shorten our days, and give us 


nothing good or desirable instead. 
VLLA PARK. 


Plant a good man anywhere in 
in this world, and the Devil will 
immediately begin walking up and 
down in that, neighborhood.—£z. 


A legalized Sunday saloon is a 


seven days’ reproach. 


Suffering is preferable to sinning. 


See Acts ii: 39. 
OUR BODIES ARE TEMPLES. 


own ?” (I Cor. vi: 19.) 
the temple of the living God.’’ 
Cor. vi: 16.) 


living sacrifice,” etc. 


ples which God would occupy to- 
day. 


dwelling-place. 
HE QUICKENS OUR BODIES. 


many as are the children of God. 


“What! know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, which is in you, which ye} 
have of God, and ye are not your 
“For ye are 
(II 
“TI beseech you there- 
fore, brothren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a 
(Rom. xii: 1.) 
It seems plainly taught in these 
and in other passages that our bod- 
ies as well as our spirits are the tem- 


As he dwelt in the tabernacle 
of old, and afterwards in the temple, 
while his people were obedient to 
him, so would he dwell now in our 
bodies, cleansed by the blood of 
Christ, and sacredly set apart as his 


Rom. viii: 11 seems to many to 
point to the fact that if we are “‘fill- 
ed” with the Spirit, if the Holy 
Ghost dwells in our bodies as his} 
temple, that as the All-powerful One} 2ND=FLOOR, FLOOD BLDG. 


it, for his glory alone. 


and obtained along this line. 
SEEK THE BLESSING. 


Holy Spirit. 


dren also. 


able spirit we come to him. 


SURRENDER YOURSELF. 


upon the ground. 
forth the holy vessels of the sanctu- 


by this profane use. 
their meaning in a great measure; 


us use surrender. Surrender your- 
live for him, and his glory alone. 


Gen. Grant, as Mr. B. Fay Mills 
says, the war was over; so, if you 
surrender unconditionally to Christ, 
there will be no conflict between his 
will and yours in anything; there 
will be peace. Make the surrender 
complete; hold nothing back; rise 
from your knees wholly given up to 
God, to do what he shall suggest in 
everything. Do thorough work here, 
or all is of no avail; you will never 
receive the blessing. 


PRAY FOR THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
Having made a complete surren- 
der to God, pray that the Holy Spirit 
“may fill ‘you,” may “baptize” you, 
in accordance with the Word in Eph. 
v:18; Acts ii: 39; Rom. viii: 11. 
Remember God desires to bless 
you, to baptize you, to fill you. 


we may expect him to quicken and 
energize our bodies, when we desire 


The testimony of many earnest 
Christians bears out this interpreta- 
g| tion; they rejoice in blessing sought 
me to write more fully about the 
conscious baptism of the Holy Ghost 
as taught and experienced by us in 
Park church, Los Angeles, under the 
leadership of Evangelist D. H. Reid, 
are before me. I am pleased to know 
there is any special interest in this 
subject, as it certainly deserves our 
prayerful attention. If intelligently 
taught and fully accepted in our 
churches, there would be a mighty 


This blessing, the conscious bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit, must be 
sought and appropriated before it 
becomes ours. “Ask and ye shall 
receive” was spoken concerning the 
There are blessings 
which are missed by us all through 
life because we have never definitely 
asked and sought for and received 
them. “Ye have not because ye ask 
not’’ is true yet, and of God’s chil- 
Please do not “cast me 
out of your synagogue,” because you 
do not see the matter this way; per- 
haps God has something more in 
store for us if in humble and teach- 


_ Remember the Bereans, Acts xvii: 


Consecration as a word expressing 
a divine thought has become obso- 
lete almost; it has fallen from its 
once high place, until it lies prone} 


Belshazzar at his feast brought 


ary to drink from, desecrating them 
So words lose 


many use this word—I[ fear we all do 
at times—when we donot mean to sa- 
credly set apart for the service of 
God; so, to avoid complications, let 


self unto God, body, soul, spirit, to 


When Gen. Lee surrendered to 


Nothing can hinder, except your 
want of fulfilling the conditions. 
Put your finger upon the passages as 
you pray, with your open Bible be- 
fore you, and claim that the expe- 
rience spoken of in these verses be 
fulfilled in you. 

When you make a complete sur- 
render to God, and ask for the Holy 
Spirit, with the intention of bein 
led by the Spirit, he answers, an 
comes into his temple thus cleansed 
by the blood of Christ, and set apart 
for his use; believe this without wav- 


ering, although you may have no ~ 


consciousness or feeling in the mat- 
ter. Go from prayer-meeting say- 


‘ing, “I am his, I am his”; “the Ho- | 


ly Spirit fills me now.” Pray after 
this, “Lord, manifest thyself in my 
body and spirit, which are thine.” 
Hold on for a week in this attitude, 
believing, praying, trusting—-or a 
month, or a year, if necessary. He 
will come. He will manifest him- 
self, perhaps in the first day. Be 
led by: the Spirit, and finally, be led 
by the Spirit. 
Los ANGELEs. 


ANAROBY. 


An anarchist, writing from this 
country to a former comrade in Ger- 
many of the favorable aspects of 


ablest comrades manage to get in- 
side of the labor organizations and 
become their leaders. There are sev- 
eral shades of Socialists who expect 
to usher in the ‘coming order’ by 
peaceful means. Our comrades here 
make good use of the numerous mo- 
nopolies as object lessons against the 
We have also some 
unique allies of the sentimental and 
philanthropic varieties. They wncon- 
sciously but effectually fan the embers 
of discontent, and also form a kind of 
respectable screen, behind which we 
can lay the foundations of anarchy. 
They have become weary of ordinary 
reforms of individual character. We 
are also aided by new depart- 
ures in economic legislation, which 
tend to break down the old heresies 
about ‘the sacred right of property.’ 
Thus we have auxiliary influences of 
various sorts and shades. Many are 
mild, but all tend to one focal point.” 
These words are worthy of attention 
by some of our zealous reformers. 


existing order. 


Work is the foundation of happi- 
ness. | 


— 


Hope is the touchstone of faith. 


CHASE 


TWO CAR-LOADS 
HARDMAN 


BROS. 


CELEBRATED PIANOS 
ARRIVING 


Our bargain room contains one elegant Hardman and one splendid Chase, used about six 


months, and they will be sold this week at a Sacrifice price for cash. Remember the Hard- 
man took the highest award at the World’s Fair, An elegant upright, left with us for cash 
sale by lady removing, cost $450, can be had for $175; good as new. Another upright for 
practice, $75. Seeing is believing. Will you come at once ? sd 


THE J. DEWING COMPANY 


SAN FRANOISCO 


their cause here, says: “Some of our © 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepnEsDay, AuGusT 7, 1895 


‘MT. TAMALPAIS 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
_ on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors, Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 


‘ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
MASTER. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


628 Eleventh Street 
| Corner of Clay 


Will open Monday, July 29, 1895 


‘Mrs. M. K: Buaxe Principal 
T. D. ApAmMs, A.M., Master 
Mary E Auuen, AB., Preceptress 


The oldest private school in Oakland. Best of accom- 
modations for boarding and day pupils. Includes the 
different departments, from Kindergarten to University 
Work. None but teachers of large culture and expe- 
rience, who are well known to many of the leading 
educators of the country. Special attention to Art, 
Music, Oratorical Work, Physical Culture and Deport- 
ment. A safe and pleasant home school. Centrally and 
healthfully lecated. 


‘BELMONT SCHOOL 


Belmont, California 


This school intends to meet the most intel- 
ligent and exacting requirements regarding 
Christian influence, sound scholarship and 
physical well being. It is fully accredited at 
the University of California in all the courses 
also in advanced work, and at Stanford 


University, and gives especial attention to 


preparation for them, but it will continue to 
offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
colleges and technical schools. We believe 
that our entire equipment—our loos force, 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and electric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 
ing to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not. 
For catalogue address 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
Head Master. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies — 


Nineteenth year; 19 professors and teachers, 
For catalogue or information address the Prin- 
cipal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M., 1036 
Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal, 


EL NIDO 


Home School for Little Girls 


A lady having a beautiful large home on the 
foot hills of one of the prettiest, healthiest 
valleys of Southern California will take into a 
family school with her own two little daughters 
a few nice little girls, 

The best training in music and English is 

rovided and other branches as called for, 
nvalids cannot be taken, but delicate chil- 
dren who need a change of climate with some 
study and a mother’s care will be made wel- 
come and happy. The home is in the midst 
of an orange grove in full bearing, and other 
fruits ripening the year around. Fresh milk, 
etc, References required. Please communi- 


cate with MRS, W. I, RICE 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co,, Cal, 


References—S. T. Black, State Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
B. T. Williams, Superior Judge, Ventura Co. 
Miss Annie W. Brewer, Oakland High School 
teacher. 
Mrs. James K. Newton, teacher in Schoo 
of Casa de Piedra, Nordhoff 3 


|UNIVERSITY ACADEMY 


MONEY 


PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- | 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. Classical and Special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of* any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors, Special instruction in So 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 
Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States.. Apply to the President, Rev. 
K. McLzgan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 

nd, | 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


Accredited by the State University and by 
Stanford, possesses the advantages of salubrity 


of climate, beauty of location, easiness of | 


access, 
Only good boys are received. 

The scholarship is high. ; 

Home life and school life are thoroughly 
blended. 

Boys have every opportunity for sea-bathing, 
boating, bicycling, horseback-riding, tennis- 
playing, etc, 

Next term begins August 6th, 1895. 


W. W. ANDERSON, Principal 


SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY 
OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 
TELEPHONE 5125. 


8S. F. BUFFORD, MANAGER 


F:A:1:R:B:A:N:K:S S.C:A:L:E:S. 
Coffee Mills, Trucks, Ete. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


316 - 318 Marxer Srreev, 8. F. 
For sale by all hardware dealers Ss 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 
2429 Mission St., near 2ist, S. F. 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snook, 
Manager. Asst. Manager 


Telephone Mission 102 ~ 


MINERAL LAND AGENCY 


Academy of Sciences Building 
819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 


San Francisco 


G. L. BROWN 
Manager 


RGEST ESTABLISHMENT Saute 
i.) 


BELLS 


BELL METAL, (COPPER AND 7? 
Send for Price and Catal e. ; 
McBHANE BEI .L FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, 


Van Ness Young ‘Ladies’ Seminary | | 


1849 Jackson 8t., Cor. Gough 
— Under the direction and ownership of —— 
DR: S H. WILLEY 
Aided by a corps “of able and experienced teachers 


Number received in the family limited to twenty-five 
Next term opens on August 1, 1895. 


abili 


| Town, write to 


q 


THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. : 
omas and Confers: Degrees. Rare ities 
in Music, One Hours Ride from San Franc 

and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $235. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P O.. Alameda : o., Cai 


Term begins Aug. 7, 1895. 
HUITT’S 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 


Burlingame, San Matee Co. 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first class home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State Univerrity or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention paper. 

IRA G HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 


(Ex Staie Supt, Public Instruction.) 


H. Le BARON SMITH 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
323 Bush St., S. F. 


Offere 
Board 


Will endeavor to please any who would want a 
suit of clothing made to order. 


Oxford, Nova Scotia, Homespun 
always in stock, manufactured from . 


PURE WOOL 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
ohoose from, Fifteen per cent discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH ST.,, S. F. 


H. LE BARON SMITH 


Genuine Hand-Woven and Hand 
Spun Goods now in stock 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES ‘Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON, Send MODEL, DRAWING 0) 


PHOTO of invention We advise as to patent 
free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references Ww 
actual clients in your own State, County, City 


Opposite Patent Office, OW | 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 
427 MONTGCMERY ST. 
TELEPHONE 52:9, 


San Francisco 


~ 


“Planet Jr” 


Sacramente:.726 K 


- 


Not if the Farmer throws it away using inferior 
tools, that take longer to adjust and “fix” than 
takes a good tool to earn its cost. 
in raising double the stuff, at half the cost. 
With good tools, it can be done. 


ticultural Pamphlet, G G Wickson &Co 


San Francisco: 8&5 Front st . 
Los Angeles: 221 
Portiand: 249 Stark St. 


Money lies 
Send for Hor- 


HINTS ON OHEERFULNESS. 


“Cheer” and “comfort.” There 
are always chances in life to do both, 
for turn where you will, there are 
those who are in need of help. Often 
those who. have every earthly thing 
they need — shelter, money, food, 
clothing, books, all sorts of oppor- 
tunities— are in want of the heavenly 
things which “cheer” and “comfort” 
mean. They are depressed, low in 
their spirits, sad and troubled. They 
are even cross and disagreeable be- 
cause they are unhappy. To such 
persons voung people, with bright 
faces and light hearts, can bring 
both the cheer that gives courage and 
the comfort that takes away pain. 
You haven’t to do anything ‘in a- 
grand and heroic fashion either. 
Simply be yourselves, and let the 
gladness that is in you bubble up 
and overflow, and you will make 
tired people happier. 

Two school-girls sat. behind me in 
a car the other day, chatting together © 
in low voices, and laughing immod- 
erately every few minutes at the hap- 
penings of their day. Bless them, 
the sweet, gay, merry-hearted crea- 
tures. 

The car seemed lonesome after 
they reached their station, and went 
tripping along the road, up the long 
hill, to th-ir home, out of sight from 
my point of view. Just be your- 
selves, dears, and you will make 
older people happy. I sent a loving 
little word of thanks after my school- 


| girls, for they had been a help to me. 


One afternoon, passing a church 
on a city street, I read this an- 
nouncement ona bulletin-board at 
the door: “The Pleasant Words So- 
ciety will meet at four o’clock.” | 
Wasn’t that fine? The “ pleasant 
words’ ”’ society ! Whatever we think 
of, however we feel, we may speak pleas- 
antly, our words and our tones being 
in our own control. The effort to 
speak pleasantly will usually cause | 
us to feel pleasant, and it is pleasant 
people—people who please— who get 
together and form societies and clubs. 
Who ever heard of a Fault-finders’ 
Society or Cross Words Society? 
Fretful fault-finders have to sit in 
corners alone. 


HORRORS OF THE DRINK HABIT. 


One of the last products of the 
pen of W. Jennings Demorest was a 
study of the liquor problem in his 
magazine. In it he says: “We are 
fully aware of the fact that it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the horrors 
and the extent of the misery pro- 
duced in the homes of a large pro- 
portion of the people by this drink 
habit. We know that we cannot 
fully estimate the loss and injury 
that the community suffer on account 
of its awful tax on the resources of 
labor. Nor can we fathom all the 
crime and degradation that are the 
direct outcome of this terrible ap- 
petite for strong drink. 

“No amount of regret can atone 
for the wail of a mother’s awful 
agony over her lost son; no amount 
of good intentions will compensate 
the wife of a drunken husband, no 
tears of anguish or even real repent- 
ance will ever repair the broken 
hearts or stifle the cries of homeless, 
starving children who have been 
made worse than fatherless by the 
toleration, and even protection, that 
the liquor traffic has _ obtained 
through votes. Eternity alone will © 
reveal all the horrors that this traffic 
in alcoholic poisons has produced.” 


_ Beauty lies within ourselves, 
After all, they say; 
And the glad and happy_ heart 


_ Makes the happy day. - 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


BREVITIES. 


“Corn was never in better condi- 
tion.” This is the report that is 


coming from almost every part of 
Nebraska.— Omaha Bee. 


Frank M. Smith of California has 
observed that fruit packed in pow- 
dered borax will keep perfect indefin- 
itely. The San Francisco Examiner 
and the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
both speak of the vast commercial 
possibilities of the discovery, in re- 
ducing the cost of transportation to 
market, by dispensing with fast 
freight and refrigeration, 


Imagine a light of ten million can- 
dle power! Such a light will gleam 
from the Pointe de Penmarch in 
Brittany, the southwestern part of 
the Finisterre promontory, midway 
between Brest and L’Orient. A new 
light-house is being erected there. Its 
light will be seen one hundred miles 
in clear weather, and from twenty- 
five to twenty-eight miles when the 
weather is hazy. It will tower 185 
feet above the sea level. 


' In view of the senseless crusade 
which in certain quarters is being 
urged against the equally senseless 
custom of breaking a bottle of wine 
upon the prows of vessels when 
launched, it may be well to direct 
attention to the prettier, as well as 
more significant custom in Japan, 
where a cage of different kinds of. 
birds is provided, and as the ship be- 
gins to move, the birds are liberated, 
flying to all parts of the compass, 
and typifying the nature of com- 
merce far better than a bottle of 
wine.—Railway Review. 


A Cure.—It is a remark- 
able remedy. Take the volk of an 
- egg and an equal quantity of strained 
honey; one tablespoon of spirits of 
turpentine, freshly drawn, and one 
teaspoonful of spirits of camphor. 
Mix well and thicken with flour to 
the consistency of a thin paste. 
Spread upon the sore thinly and 
cold. It takes hold with astonishing 
power and draws matters to a crisis 
rapidly—even extracts the feverish 
blood itself, half formed into pus, 
and makes clean work with felonish 
fingers. Every one ought to know 
it. | 

Thunder is caused by the lightning 
spark heating the air in its path, 
causing sudden expansion and com- 
pression all around, followed by as 
sudden rush of air into the partial 
vacuum thus produced. If the spark 
be straight and short the clap will 
be short and sharp; if its path bea 


long and crooked one, a succession of | 


sounds, one after the other, with a 
characteristic rattle, will be heard, 
followed by the echoes from other 
clouds. The echoes have a rolling 


and rumbling sound.— Electrical Age, 
New. York. 


I want to tell you a secret. The 
way to make yourself pleasant to 
others is to show them attention. 
The whole world is like the miller at 
Mansfield, who cared for nobody— 
no, not he, because nobody cared for 
him. And the whole world would 
serve you soif you gave them the 
same cause. Let every one, there- 
fore, see that you do care for them, 
by showing them them the small 
courtesies, in which there is no pa- 
rade, whose voice is still to please, 
and which manifest themselves by 
tender and affectionate looks and lit- 
tle acts of attention, giving others 


the preference in every little enjoy-| 


ment at the table, in the field, walk- 


: To the giver shall be given. . 


If thou wouldst walk in light, 
Make other spirits bright ; 
Who, seeking for himse 
tered heaven ? 
In blessing we are blessed, 
In labor find our rest; 
If we bend not to the world’s work, heart, 
and hand, and brain, : 
We have lived our lives in vain. 


alone, ever en- 


Regulate, 
Up, 
Invigorate 


STOPIACH, LIVER 
| | —:) AND (:— 
BOWELS, | 


thereby curing constipation, 
dyspepsia, biliousness, dispo- 
sition to sick headache and 
kindred ailments, take 


«— Pleasant 
Pellets. 


ONCE USED, ALWAYS IN FAVOR. 


One a Dose. All Medicine Dealers. 


No excuse ! You must try it. 
() 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
PRIZE of 


16,600 Francs 


THE GREAT 


~ French Tonic 


Your druggist must have 
it—if not, send name and 
address to 


E. FOUGERA &.CO. 
26-28 N. William St. 
New York. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles 
| oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Marke! 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. Saw FRANors0c 


JOHN F LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all Strtes and Territories. 


Pp assports Secured. 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
rer SacramentoSt.. San Francisco. 


ing, sitting or standing. 


UARCH SCHOOL & OTH, 
PUREST, BES 

T- OY BELI- METAL, 

CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Dr. 


|SAN FRANCISCO) 


WASHING DAY 


It is a little difficult to k the children 


quiet and atterd to duties of the day at the 
same time. 


WHY NOT BUY A NOAH’SARK? 


It is a source of enjoyment and interest to 
them, and lots of amusement trying to make 
the animals stand. 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


The usual size.......... ++ 18C 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
Send to us for Toys 


SMITH'S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT STREET, 8. F., CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers 


Book, News, Writing 
e «and Wrapping. . 


PAPERS | 


Card Stock, Straw 
and Binders’ Board 


1 Manufacturers of Patent Machine-Made 
Paper Bags 


S512 to 516 Saeramento and 
519 Commercial S8ts., 8. F. 


WILSON 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


A Full Line of 


Foreign and Domestic. 
Goods | 


_ Fifteen per cent. discount to 
Clergymen 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St. 
CAL 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


COMMISSION, WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


HAY 0 GRAIN 


AT THE OLD STAND > 


1912 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TUBBS CORDAGE COMP’Y 


(Founded 1856. Incorporated April, 1889) 
Manufacturers of all sizes of 
MANILLA AND SISAL ROPE 


BINDING TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; 
Tubbs, Vice-President; 


Hiram 
Alfred S. Tubbs, Treasurer; 
Austin C. Tubbs, Herman A. Tubbs, Chas. W. Kel- 
logg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 618 Front Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Dr. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat | 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Hours, 11-12 & 1-4 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. Take elevator. Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 
branches cf dentistry. 


BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot 
of Mason street, terminus of all North 


Telephone, South 519 


‘|beath cars. J ohn Farnham, Manager. 


| 


FOSTER 


GROCERS 


FINE MAOKEREL IN KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 
PURE SPICES AND 


Sole Agents 
Von 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


Established in 1858. | 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


OvysTER Breps at MILLBRAR, CAL. 


families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 


rancisco, 


AND = 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 


AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


| No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


SAFES and VAULT WORK, STANDARD 
SCALE AND SUPPLY CO. METAL- 
LIC OFFICE, BANK AND 
COURT HOUSE VAULT 
FITTINGS 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 


CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS ‘IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


Ww H, TILTON, 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a Charm! 


STEARNS’ 
4 
Celebrate 


ms, Cough Candy 


“ 

“me 


é / 
Sure Cure in almost 
every case 


Yd 


Stearns’ Candy Kitchen, 1006 Market St 


We have a full line of Opp. sth, S. F. 
STRICTLY Pure CANDIES 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Specially recommended b 
delebrities ¢ of the World for Scro 


a, (Tumore 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consum tion, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


course 
ed “ BLA NCARD.” 


None Genuine unless 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. and all Druggists. 


OLIVE OIL 


Best in the World 


 Guarantced 
Poms To Keep in Hot 
Climates, 
28 California Street 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 
Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading - 


Stalls 67, 68 69, 704 7%, and 47, 48. California Market — 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNEsDAyY, Avaust 7, 1895 


Prayer Wleeting 


TOPIO FOR WEEK BEGINNING AUG. 
18, 1896. | 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—“Christ’s Work for the 
World.” (John i: 1-14.) (A _ topical 
song service, led by the Music Com- 
mittee, suggested.) | 

It is grand to live in these great, 
rich daye. Every morning we step 
out upon a new world, so rapidly 
does the world move on. Some five 
and twenty years ago a book ap- 
peared entitled, “Modern Christian- 
ity, a Civilized Heathenism’’; its 
chief charge being that Christianity 


‘had lost its enthusiasm. But Christ 


is so evidently in the world, working 
for it, that none, save those who can 
not, or will not see, can_be blind to 
the work he has done and is doing 


for its redemption. 


Sometimes there is an attempt to 
detract from the work. which Christ 
has done for the world. We may 
wander so far away from its activities 
and its solemnities that minor things 
attract our attention, just as a person 
carelessly strolling a mile from the 
Niagara may be oblivious of the deep, 
sublime, never-ceasing sound of the 


falls because of the tinkling of a 


cow-bell, or the rumbling of an 
empty wagon near. 

The work of Christ in offering, 
himeelf for a lost world was once for 
all. And yet he is in the world. His 
work, like that of nature, knows no 
pause in its progress and its develop- 
ment. His mandate attaches decay 
to inaction. Accepting Christ as 
king, we yield obedience to his csm- 
mands, and spend our strength in 
his Service. We are heirs ,of all 
things through him—his joy, his 
love, his character, his blessings. 


‘* Blessed fountain full of grace! 
Grace for siuners, grace for me; , 
To this source alone I trace 
What I am, and hope to be.”’ 


( Prov. viii: 22, 28; Col. i: 17; 
I John i: 1; Rev. i:2; John xvii: 5; 
Phil. 11:6; Ps. xxxiii: 6; Eph. iii: 9; 
Heb. i: 2; Isa. xlix: 6; Luke xix: 14; 


Acts ili: 26; Gal. iii: 26.) 


TOPIO FOR WEEK BEGINNING AU- 
GUST 11. 
Subject—“Christ, the great Physi- 
cian.” (Mark ii: 1-17.) (A mission- 
ary topic.) | 
The converted soul is the soil of 
noblest aspirations. The Christian 
life craves for greater fulness. The 
faculties, like the forces of spring, 
are blossoming and putting forth 
buds towards a better fruit. Some, 
like the rich young ruler, are lovely 
though imperfect. Christ is the 
great Physician to make whole the 
believing heart. He gives strength 
to the palsied, and life to the dead. 
Heart healing is the greatest heal- 
ing. Power over the soul is more 
than power over the body. Wemay 
have no power over the soul, and lit- 
tle or no power over-che body. All 
power belongeth only to God. No 
one, since the days of Christ and the 
apostles, has raised the dead; and 
which of us, by “taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature” ? 
Why is it not as easy fora short man 
to add to his stature, “by taking 
thought,” as it might be for another 
to regain sight, or remove a malady 
by thought ? This may not be our 
privilege, but it is our commissioned 
duty to help others to what is infi- 
nitely more and better, spiritual 
healing. This is the duty nearest; 
having done it, the next duty will 
become nearer still. He who does 
nothing is very near doing ill. _ 
The question has been asked, Is 


Paso is enjoying his vacation in Chi- 


heathendom to become Christian, or| 
Christendom to become heathen ?| 
The intercourse between both is be- 
coming closer every day. Each na- 
tion is being linked to other nations 
by all kinds of ties—political, liter- | 
— scientific, commercial, religious. 
e may tabulate the religions of the 
world, and say that Christianity is 
the weakest, but the “Lord of hosts 
is with us,” and “if God be for us,: 
who can be against us?” He has 
pledged himeelf: “I will be exalted 
among the heathen, I will be exalted 
in theearth.” Springtide may some- 
times seem late in coming, but it 
always comes, because God wills it. 
We need not worry for the Ark. 
“Be still, and know that he is God.” 
He will be exalted everywhere, from 
the land of the rising sun to the: 
western shores; from north to south. | 
All shall be one at the cross. 
O Spirit of the-Lord, prepare 
All the round earth her God to meet; 


Breathe thou abroad, like morning air, 
Till hearts of stone begin to beat.’’ 


(Isa. lvii: 4; Heb. ii: 1; Col. iii: 11; 
Ps. xlvi: 10; Jas. 1: 22; Ps. ii: 8; 
Dan. vii: 18, 14; Isa. lii: 15; Mark 
xvi. 15; Hab. ii: 14.) 

Cuurcu, 8. F. 


Rev. H. T. Shepard of the Ply- 


Butte, Montana, has resigned. 
Rev. Horace W. Houlding of El 


cago, Galesburg and the Kast. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and thatiscatarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only go cure 
now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 

uires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Jatarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly —_ the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doin 
its work. The proprietors have so muc 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
one hundred dollars for any case that it 


mouth Congregational church of}: 


. Answered. 


I thought to find some healing clime 
For her I loved; she found that shore, 
That city, whose inhabitants 

Are sick and sorrowful no more. 


I asked for human love for her. 
The Loving knew how best to still 
The infinite yearning of a heart 
Which but infinity could fill. 


Such sweet communion had been ours 
I prayed that it might never end; 


y prayer is more than answered 
I have an angel for my friend. 


I wished for perfect peace to soothe | 
The troubled anguish of her breast ; 

And, numbered with the loved and called, 
She entered on untroubled rest. 


Life was so fair a thing to her, 

I wept and pleaded for its stay. 
My wish was granted me, for lo ! 
She hath eternal life to-day. 


—Phebe Cary. 


now— 


When you part with sin, say fare- 
well, but not aw revoir. | 


Excess is asin, even though the 
object be worthy. oe | 


Love makes up a large part of a 
Christian’s life. 
MARRIED. 
W aAGNER—SCHEVLER.—August 3, 1895, by 


Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., Joseph A. 
Wagner and Miss Dora A. Schevler. 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


—— 


RooMs.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PACIFIC, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


A new sport, more thrilling than any 
known to Nimrod, more dangerous than 
was ever experienced by even a Buffalo 
Bill, is exploited in the August Cosmopol- 
itan in an article on ‘‘Photographing Big 
Game in the Rocky Mountains’ before 
shooting. The idea that ten cents for The 
Cosmopolitan means inferiority from a lit- 


fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Address F. J. Cheney &-Co., Toledo, O. ' 


erary point of view is dispelled by the 
names of the writers. The illustrators 
are equally famous. 


Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


AMERIGAN SOGIETY 


35 Market St., San Francisco 
GEO. WALKER, Manager 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, 


eo 328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 
x Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 
_ than any store in the city, 


Send tor Illustrate Catalogue, mailed free. 


Letter — 
Day” 
Sale 


Closes 
August 17th | 


Most people know what the “Red 
Letter Days” mean—do you? | 


California 
Furniture Company 
P. COLE & CO.) 


117 & 123 Geary Street | 


99 


Pre-eminently the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use 


Don’t fail to see it before buying any other. 


LATEST IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN FIT 
Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS © 


1021 Market St., San Francisco 
South side, near Sixth Street 


JOHN NORGROVE 


Manufacturer of 

TRUNKS AND VALISES 

TRAVELERS? OUTFITTINGS 
REPAIRING DONE 


Salesroom and Factory 


12 Geary St... mear Kearny, S. F. 


Established 1850 Telephone No. 43 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 


641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


Embal]ming a Specialty San Francisco 


LA GRANDE LAUNDRY 


Telephone, South 405 | 
Principal Office, 23 Powell St. opp. Baldwin 
Hotel 
Branch, 11 Taylor St., nr. Golden Gate Ave. 


Laundry, Twelfth St., bet. Folsom and 
Howard 


San Francisce, Cal. 
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